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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION AIJD OVERVIEW OF THE EVALUATION PROJECT . . . 

Purpose of this Evaluation Study 

Data derived from the evaluation of educational proprams for exceptional 
children have received relatively little consideration in the literature. 
Nowhere is the plea for new data more plaintive than in the area of evaluating 
the experiences of the estimated 1.5 to 2.5 million gifted and talented elemen- 
tary and secondary school students. Existing services for the gifted serve 
only a small percentage of this number, yet research has shown that services for 
the gifted can and do produce significant outcomes (Marland, 1972). In order 
for programs and services of consistently high standards to be implemented and 
maintained, honest evaluation using existing as well as new methodologies is 
necessary . 

It was the general intent of the present evaluation effort to provide data 
hopefully useful in making decisions regarding various aspects of the Georgia 
Governor's Honors Program (GllP). This intense eight week summer experience is 
aimed at providing stimulating experiences for academically and artistically 
talented and gifted incoming high school juniors and seniors. It was intended 
that the data collected would have implications for selection, curriculum, develop- 
ment, counseling, and future research and evaluation efforts. Areas of the program 
investigated include (1) nature and effectiveness of the instructional experiences, 
(2) post-program behavior for both faculty and students which were judged related 
to the summer experience, and (3) personality and life history characteristics 
of attendees. 
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GENERAL EVALUATION STRATEGY 

It is almost a trueism that optimally effective educational program oper- 
ation is intimately related to evaluation. Evaluation data => -d for 
planning, programming and implementing decision-making. Although the usefulness 
of evaluation data with students has long been acknowledged, the application of 
such information in assistin?^ administration of educational programs tov/ard 
rational decision-making is really only now being realized. Historically, eval- 
uation methodologies have been applied at the end of a program or sequence of 
experiences. More recent evaluation theory suggests that the use of assessment 
during the development of a program is perhaps the most opportune time to 
evaluate. The purpose of evaluation not being to prove but to improve. The key 
being feedback of data aimed at revision or modification of the program as it 
evolves. This general philosophy served as the major assumption in the present 
evaluation effort. The chief method being description. 

In order for comprehensive study, four major types of evaluation studies 
were undertaken (Stuff lebeam, et. al. 1971). The names of these evaluation 
categories, together with brief descriptions are as follows: 
CONTEXT EVALUATI ON: Evaluation undertaken during program planning aimed at 

defining need and the situation. Effects ?.n this area 
lead to specification of go^ls and objectives. A major 
mode in context evaluation is the specification of con- 
gruence between intended and actual operation. Collection 
of a relevant data base is essential. 
INPUT EVALUATION : Evaluation aimed at identifying and assessing the capabi- 

liL'ies of the prepared program and resources. In the 
present setting inputs in the form of characterizations of 
students and the instructional staff were evaluated. 



PROCF'""' "^L^Y.TION: As used here process evaluation refers to a description of 

what goes on within the program. The overall strategy is 
to identify and monitor on a continuous basis various ele- 
ments of the program operations. 

PRODUCT EVALUATION : Here the general and specific outcomes are assessed. Data 

related to the degree to which context objectives have been 
met are presented. Focus in their effort is primarily on 
changes in students during their summer experience. 

Data collection, analyses and reporting activities will be organized around these 

four major categories. 

METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Several factors related to practical considerations, time, and financial 
constraints imposed certain 'limensions on the evaluation design. 

1. In order to derive maximum meaning from the available subjects it was 
decided to complete many of the analyses separately by gifted groups. 
In other words the evaluators in many instances were searching for 
differences among the eight gifted groups of adolescents in Art, Drama, 
English, Foreign Language, Math, Music, Science, and Social Science. In 
addition some analyses were completed by grouping Art, Drama, and Music 
into a.i "artistically talented" cluster, and the remaining five groups 
into an "academically talented" cluster. 

2. The variations in sample size by area needs to be considered in evaluating 
the data. Responses to all data gathering instruments were not available 
for all individuals due to such factors as absence, mis-coding, poor 
test-taking attitude, etc* 

3. It was communicated to both faculty and students that all data would be 
kept confidential. It was felt gathering much of the data anonymously 



would increase the validity of the responses. 

Ratings scales were used liberally throughout the study. Such a method 
of data collection is subject to errors, particularly errors of leniency 
and halo (Guilford, 1954, p. 278-79). Practical consideration necessitated 
the use of this method of collecting information. 
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CONTEXT EVALUATION 
Purposes, Goals and Objectives of Governor's Honors Program 

Context evaluation was described in the first chapter as being generally 
concerned with answering questions related to what forces and needs have given 
rise to the program, and the general and specific directions the program intends 
to take. A logical starting point then, with regard to describing the GHP con- 
text would be the statement from the enabling legislation which provided for the 
initiation of the program. This statement from the Minimum Foundation Program 
of Education Act (Act No. 523-S.B. 180 - Section 51) reads as follows: 

"The State Board of Education is hereby authorized to inaugurate a 
student honors program for pupils in the public high schools of 
this State who have manifested exceptional abilities, unique pot- 
entials or who have made exceptional academic achievements. Such 
programs may be conducted during summer months between normal school 
year terms at institutions of higher learning or other appropriate 
centers within this State with facilities adequate to provide chal- 
lenging opportunities for advanced study and accomplishments by such 
students. The student honors program shall be implemented and oper- 
ated in accordance with criteria to be established by the State Board, 
and operating and pupil costs and expenses may be paid by the State 
Department of Education from funds made available for this purpose by 
the State Board. The State Board is authorized to enter into cooper- 
ative agreements with the Board of Regents for operating and sharing 
the costs of such programs/' 

Following this admonition, a summer enrichment program for the gifted was estab- 
lished with with the following four general purposes. 

The Four General Purposes of trie^ Governor's Honors Program (196^) 



1. To provide secondary pupils who have manifested exceptional abilities, unique 
potentials, and who have made exceptional academic achievement with challenging 
enriched, and accelerated educational opportunities not usually available during 
the regular school year. Experiences provided should help students obtain the 



self-realization and vocational fulfillment needed for them to become self- 
directed individuals who can return to society accomplishments which reflect 
their exceptional abilities and unique potentials. 



2. To search out, develop, and demonstrate instructional methods and materials 
which will help to stimulate local public school officials to provide instruc- 
tional programs at the local level which in addition to recognizing academic 
excellence, stimulate and challenge the unique abilities of students with 
unusual intellectual potential. 

3. To offer prospective teachers and counselors of secondary students having 
exceptional abilities and unique potential and administrators a training 
program which will aid them in providing differentiated educational experi- 
ences for these students during the regular school year. Experiences for 
teachers and counselors should include: 

A. Study in the nature and needs of individuals with exceptional 
abilities and unique potentials (gifted); 

B. Observation of instructional methods found to be profitable with 
the gifted; 

C. Observation and study of gifted students; 

D. Preparation and selection of materials to be used for instructional 
purposes. 

4. To conduct research studies designed to assist teachers, counselors, and other 
school personnel: 

A. In understanding the nature and needs of Georgia students with exceptional 
intellectual abilities and unique potentials; 

B, In understanding the nature of an instructional program for students with 
exceptional intellectual abilities and unique potentials; 

The major thrust of the program is definitely toward the first general purpose. 
The focusing of GHP resources, both financial and personnel, has been in providing 
a unique set of educational experiences for adolescents manifesting unique poten- 
tials. The other three purposes have received considerably less consideration. 



General Objectives for 1972 Governor's Honors Program 

Dr. Claude M. Ivie (Division of Elementary and Secondary Education, Georgia 
State Department of Education) and his staff have provided a list of objectives 
which describe a general framework for the GHP. It was intended that the followin^z 



ectives should guide the GHP during its 1972 implementation: 



1* A historical profile of students enrolled in the program from 196U to 
present date will be developed* 

2* The persistent positive and negative characteristics of the intellect- 
ually gifted and artistically talented will be identified to assist 
schools of the state in proper identification of such students.* 

3. Students cnosen for the program are intellectually gifted and artistically 
talented. 

Learning experiences not normally available during the regular school year 
will be provided participating students. 

5. The great democratic values, ideas of freedom, respect for the individual, 
and the development of intelligence will be examined on intellectual and 
emotional levels not possible in conventional teaching situations. 

6* Instructional materials of abstract and difficult levels not usually 
available during the regular school year will be used* 

7* Precepts and concepts of group participation will be introduced and used* 

8* Student will study in depth in a field of his own choosing* 

9* Informal and formal associations with those of like ability and interests 
will provide encounters of deep joy and/or emotional shock for students* 

10* Learning in and of itself is sufficient to provide the necessary motivation* 

11* The integrative relationship of all learning will be carefully emphasized 
by an interdisciplinary approach* 

12* Flexibility in the scheduling of students for the teaching learning process 
will be demonstrated. 

13* Through the major areas and the interest areas of instruction ideas, 

concepts, and activities which are not usually available in the typicaJ 
high school in the state will be introduced* 

lU* Instructional units designed specifically for use with intellectually gifted 
and artistically talented students will be developed and shared with school 
personnel in thi state. 

15* Students will be given specific guidance in order to better understand their 
own abilities and future possibilities for them. 

16* Unusual field trips, cultural activities, and contact with gifted and 

talented adults not normally available during the regular school program 
will be made availabJe to students* 

17* Through participation in physical activities not usually available or 
possible during the regular school year, students will develop greater 
physical readiness. 



18. A staff of teachers with broad abilities and competencies both directional 
and non-directional who can and will guide student learning activities and 
experiences both formally and informally will be employed. 

19. Teachers and other school personnel throughout the state will be invited 
to observe the teaching techniques used with students. 

20. Students will develop ways and means for evaluating their own progress. 

21. Instructional content, practices, and materials have been changed in the 
schools of Georgia. 

Congruence of GHP Instructional Objectives and Student Personal Goals 

The instructional setting of GHP is significantly influenced by objectives 
pursued by staff and participants. At the outset of the program each group of 
instructors in the eight nomination areac was requested to submit to the evaluation 
staff a list of primary instructional goals or objectives. These objectives are 
summarized in Tables 1 through 8. The number of objectives ranged from 9 in Math, 
Music, and Science to 20 in Art and Drama. 

Compatability of these program objectives with the personal expectations of 
the participants was considered a significant source of data for context evaluation. 
Students by area of nomination were therefore asked at approximately the one-week 
mark in the program to rate on a four point scale = complete congruence, 3 = 
moderate congruence, 2 - slight congruence, and 1 = '^ot congruent) the degree to 
which each objective was congruent with their personal goal in attending GHP. A 
summary of these ratings is presented in Table 9. It can be seen that in general 
a high degree of congruence v;as evident. In addition it was found that less th-.n 
3% of any of the objectives were found by any student tc be irrelevant. V/ith 
compatability ratings ranging from a low of 3.18 (on a four point scale) for Science 
to a high of 3.56 for Drama, it can be concluded that the st.i/f did an excellent 
job of anticipating the needs of the students. 
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TABLE 1 



Instructional Objectives for VISUAL ARTS 



1* To think and see discriminately ,to make value judgements and 
to verbalize freely about these judgemenT;s and ideas • 

2- To pursue curiosity, to experiment with nev/ and old ideas, 
by exploring ways of producing art* 

3- To gain an insight into the relationship of art to other 
creative areas and into the chronological development of art* 

4* To evaluate his own artistic grov/th* 

To explore methods of visual problem solving. 
6. To acquire an in-depth understanding in at least one area 

of study. 

7- To gain a working knowledge of design principles. 

8. To learn the proper use and care of tools ind materials. 

9- To gain an understanding into the creative- process. 

10. To discover the weaknesses in his visual expression and to 
find ways of raising the level of his work. 

11. To analyze, criticize and evaluate his own work and the 
work of others. 

12. To relate visual art to human existence and to discover 
himself through artistic expression. 

13- To learn to manipulate materials with concern for good 
craftsmanship. 

14. To increase fluency of ideas and ways of expressing them 
visually . 

15- To investigate resources independently. 

16. To design and conduct an independent study in at least one 
area of the visual arts. 

17. To develop independence in problem solving through research, 
exploration of media, practice of skills and techniques in 
order to carry a work of art through the processes of 
development from its conception to its exhibition. 

18. To acquire a broad use of artistic terminology. 

19- To acquire self-discipline and a level of commitment necessary 

to become a successful artist. 
20. To begin to develop a working pattern suitable to his own 

nature. 



TABLE 2 

Instructional Objectives for DRAMA 

1. Increased sensory awareness. 

2. Discovery of internal resources. 

3. Extension of internal resources into believable action. 

4. Improved self av/areness. 

5. Greater freedom from tension in purposeful self expression. 

6. Disciplined play of imagination. 

7. Disciplined use of emotion. 

8. Increased variety in vocal pitch, rate , quality, and volume. 

9. Communication through controlled use of voice. 

10. Communication through use of coordinated physical involvement. 

11. Amalgamation of the acting process v/ith the creation of a role. 

12. Discovery of improvisation as an important tool in the develop- 
ment of believable performance. 

13. Development of performance techniques. 

iH . Creative involvement in the interpretation of dramatic 

literature. I 

15. Recognition of the relationship betvjeen the playwright ^s plot 
and his major argument or theme. 

16. Discovery of the relationship between the individual and the 
theatre. 

17. Discovery of the basic relationship between the theatre and J 
the world in which we live. 

18. Discovery of theatre as an art experience. | 

19- Increased av/areness of the technical aspects of theatre 

production. | 

20. The improved critical perception of theatre art and related 

media. ! 
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TABLE 3 



Instructional Objectives for ENGLISH 



1. Initiation of the study of literature with selections of types 
high in interest and of acknowledged worth. 

2. Realization of the ability to evaluate literature as an art 
through extensive and intensive examination of ideas, sty\e, 
structure, and logic used by the author. 

3. Encouragement of creative writing. 

4. Synthesis of the problems of philosophy and literature as the 
basic intellectual problems of mankind by dealing with such 
questions as what exists, what can be known, and what is 
important? 

5* Movement toward tlie realization that aware perception is 

fundamental to coping staisf actorily with and improving the 
conditions of life. 

6. Realization that even the most sensitive perception is chaotic 
without some organized synthesis of the perception. 

7. Realization that careful communication - the sharing of 
organized perception and the meaning derived from it - is 
important, almost certainly essential, for separate indivi- 
duals and within any social context. 

8. Realization that careful communication is dependent upon both 
sender and receiver, speaker and listener, writer and reader 
knowing the convention on the language being used. 

9. Realization that logical approaches to problems are important, 
almost certainly essential, if their resolution is to progress 
quickly enough, admitting, however, that non-logical thought 
processes are also important. 

10. Provision of some experience in sharpening awareness, in 
organizing and synthesizing perceptions, in interpreting 
the synthesis, and in communicating the resultant understanding. 
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TABLE ^ 

Instructional Objectives for FOREIGN LANGUAGE 



1. Increase speaking ability of students. 

2. Increase listening comprehension. 

3. Enlarge vocabulary. 

4. Improve pronunciation and fluency. 

5. Investigate contemporary Spanlsn^ French culture. 

6. Flave overview of development of Spanish, French civilization. 

7. Acquaint students with non--verbal communication and customs. 

8. Consider art, music, dance of Spain, Latin America and France. 

9. Tie in studies in other areas v;ith studies in the language 
(drama, politics, literature, etc.). 

10. Develop in students more self-direction and responsibility 
in foreign language studies. 

11. Encourage creative activities in the language, such as 
skits, dramatizations, TV commercials, etc. 
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] TABLE 5 

Instructional Objectives for MATHEMATICS 



1. 


To 


view mathematics with a broader perspective. 


2. 


To 


examine his concepts and express his own ideas. 


3- 


To 


organize his thinking in a more logical fashion. 


i|. 


To 


think more creatively. 


5. 


To 


pursue mathematica.". topics of interest to him. 


6. 


To 


discover relationships of mathematics and other disciplines 


7. 


To 


realize the contribution of mathematics to oar culture. 


8. 


To 


understand the changing role of mathematics. 


9. 


To explore vocational opportunities in mathematics related 
fields. 



I 

1 
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TABLE 6 

Instructional Objectives for MUSIC 



1. To provide experiences that lead to the development of the 
total musician (performer, composer , list^nor ) » 

2. To perform music including a variety of sty]^.s and periods 
and allowing for a variety of performing media* 

3. To discover and comprehend musical forms through performing, 
listening, competition, a^d analysis . 

To experience composinf,, arranpinj;;, and improvisation in 
music . 

5. To acquire knowledge of the identifying characteristics of 
each major period in music history, 

6. To improve 3ip;ht--3ln,<3inp; and sinht-readlng abilities of 
each student. 

7. To encourage individual endeavor in building proficiency in 
one's major area of instrument* 

8* To provide opportunities for areas of study not normally 
offered in public scliool education such as conducting, 
electronic music, etc. 

9. To provide exi)eriences that v/ill load to a concept of the 
basic elements of music (melody, harmony, rhythm, tone, 
form) . 
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TABLE 7 



Instructional Objectives for SCIENCE 



1. Effectively plan an axperlment. 

2. Execute his plan. 

3. Interpret and analyze the data. 

H. Draw conclusions from the analysis. 

5- Make ^generalizations based on tiie data. 

6. Report findings In an acceptable fashion. 

7- Gain skills In revlev/lnj;^ the literature. 

8. Consider the relationship of science and society. 

9. Gain skills In individualized v/ork and obtain self-confidence 
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TABLE 8 

Instructional Objectives for SOCIAL SCIENCE 



1. Students will learn to apply research techniques using all 
available media (resource people, simulation games, published ! 
materials, audio-visual materials, social and govermental ' ^ 
agencies ) . 

i 

2. Students will analyze a complex social science problem through \ 
independent study . 

3» Students will learn to judge and organize his facts. 

4. Students will learn to put together elements and parts to 

form structure so that it can be communicated to others. , 

5. Students will be free to use their creative abilities to 
share their knov;ledge gained through independent study. 

6. Students will design their own self-evaluation instrument to 
measure their success or failure to achieve t'leir own 
established goals . 

7. Students will learn to evaluate information critically 
through abstractions and concrete situations; they will dev- 
elop a tolerance for risk-taking and change. 

8. Students will explore and learn to critique materials which 
show the growth of man from a savage state to modern 
civilization; these materials will emphasize the dignity 

of man. 

9» Students will participate in decision-making -activities . 

10. Students will be encouraged to develop an attitude which j 
accepts and respects many diverse opinions. 

11. Students will be free from the usual self-contained, teacher- 
centered whole group structured learning environment; they" 
will be restricted only by their own limitations. 



i 
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Table 9 Summary of Ratings of Congruence Between 

GHP Area Objectives and Student's Personal Goals 



Area 


Group 
Size 


Number of 
Objectives Rated 


Mean Rcitine: 
of Congruence 


Art 


39 


20 


3.39 


Dran.a 


26 


20 


3.56 


English 


65 


10 


3.30 


Foreign Language 


30 


11 


3.30 


Mathematics 


60 


9 


3.2^1 


Music 


63 


9 


3 


Science 


54 


9 


3.18 


Social Studies 


51 


11 


3.50 



^Pour point rating scale used H = complete congruence, 
3 = moderately congruent, etc. 
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SELECTION OF STUDENT PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS ! 

One way in which program objectives get operationalized is contained | 
in the guidelines that are followed in selecting participants. One of 

i 

the contributions that context evaluation can make is the description of 
what procedures were followed in identifying and processing student applica- * 
tions. Toward this end a representative of each nomination area was reques- 
ted to submit to the evaluation staff an outline of the procedures followed j 
m selecting students. Following a descript ion of the general procedures 
employed m processing the GHP applications a description of the procedures 
followed in each area will be presented. Copies of the interview forms used 

t 

by the committees for the various areas can be found in Appendix A. These 
forms also contain descriptions of the selection criteria. Recommendations 
for changes in selection procedures are included in Chapter 6. 

General Procedure 

Students participating in the 1972 Georgia Governor's Honors Program, 
an intense eight-week summer program for the academically and artistically 
gifted and talented, were highly select incoming high school juniors and 
seniors. These were identified from all the public and private schools in 
Georgia by various measures of achievement and ability including an over-all 
grade average of at least B, by high achievement, aptitude, and interest in 
the specific area of nomination, and by nominations and recommendations from 
teachers. 

In 1972 there were 188 public high schools and 97 private high schools 
in the State of Georgia. Each institution of learning v/as eligible to 
nominate 8 students, one student for each of the eight major areas in the 

i 
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Governor's Honors Program. The school systems with a large student popula- 
tion were eligible to nominate 2 students in each major area. 

Three thousand one hundred and eighty students were initially nominated 
for the program. Three thousand one hundred and thirteen students took the 
final screening test ~ the Cognitive Abilities Test . A population of 1098 
semi-finalists was identified on the basis of their CAT percentile ranks 
derived from national norms. Members of the artistically talented group 
(Art, Drama, and Music) were required to achieve at least a percentile rank 
of 50 on the verbal scale, and the academically talented (English, Foreign 
Language, Math, Science, and Social Science) a percentile rank of at least 
9U on the verbal scale. The qualifications of each of the semi -finalists 
were then reviewed by an appropriate selection committee. All semi-finalists 
were interviewed. Four committees were employed. They were committees for 

(1) the combined academic areas of Math, Science (chemistry, physics, and 
biology), English, Foreign Language (French and Spanish), and Social Science; 

(2) Drama; (3) Music; and (U) Visual Arts. Each committee used both common 
and unique selection criteria. Four hundred finalists and a number of al- 
ternates were selected in the areas of Math, Science, English, Foreign Lan- 
guage, Social Science, Drama, Music, and Art. 

Selecting ART Students 

The following elements v/ere included in the selection process. 

(1) The committee was composed of teams of two with five teams 
working in Macon and seven in Atlanta. 

(2) Selection of committee members was made by the Director of 
the Governor's Honors Program. 

(3) Those serving on the committees were people involved in 
Art Education in Georgia. 

(U) Each semi-finalist came for a personal interview bringing 
with him a portfolio of tv/o and three dimensional works. 
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He was given a fifteen minute interview during which he 
displayed his work then reviewed by the interview committee. 
Each team member rated the student individually and the 
two scores were totaled. This gave the students final score 
with no weights on I.Q., grade average, or participation 
in activities. After all students had been interviewed, 
all forms were collected and stacked in sequence from the 
highest to the lowest total scores. The Ul students with 
the highest total scores were selected as finalists; the 
next 15 were selected as alternates. In case of a tie 
between the last finalist and the first alternate, the forms 
were reexamined. A decision v;as made in favor of the student 
who scored highest on the CAT, had highest grade average 
and whose teacher recommendation was strongest. 

Selecting DRAMA Students 

(1) The semi-finalists were sent audition instructions. 
Auditions were held in Atlanta and Macon. Candidates in 
the field of drama were asked by letters to prepare for 
the following: (a) present their letter of admission, and 
(b) prepare for a 15 minute interview to be divided approx- 
imately as follows: (Scene - 3 minutes memorized; Improvisation 
- 3 minutes; Discussion of the character portrayed in the scene 
of the monologue - 3 rtinutes; Interview - 3 minutes). The 
scene should be selected by the student and prepared prior to 
his interview. The student should prepare a scene from a 

play of merit and should plan to portray only one of the 
characters. In addition to presenting the scene, the student 
should be prepared to discuss the interpretation of the 
character portrayed. 

(2) A team of two judges conducted each interview. The candidates 
handed a packet to the team of judges containing name, 
nomination number, I.Q., CAT scores, school system, transcript, 
nomination letter, and biographical data. The judges would 
look over the information in the packet and fill in the 
necessary information on the interview evaluation form. 

(3) The interviev/s v;cre conducted as informally as possible. The 
judges tried to make the candidates feel at ease during the 
interview so that the students could perform to the best of 
their abilities. The candidates v;ere given the same impro- 
visations so that a basic comparison between candidates could 
be established. If a candidate had difficulty doing one 
improvisation, they v/ere given a second and sometimes a 

third improvisation. The improvisations revealed the candidates 
development of inner resources employed inthe disciplined play 
of imagination, controlled use of emotion, and the creative 
power required for effective role playing. " e student was 
ranked on a scale from 0-10. The ranking is explained on the 
interview sheet. 
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The prepared scene revealed the candidate's use of his 
inner resources and the accumulation of his own experiences ♦ 
Attention was given to the depth of characterization, to the 
student's speech, to his creative energies, and to the student's 
poise and stage movements* The prepared scene was ranked on 
a scale from 0-10 ♦ 

The interview weighted values were arrived at by asking 
the candidate the following questions: 

a. Why did you select the scene from 7 

b. Did you like the play? 

c. What problems did you encounter in your effort to develop 
a convincing characterization? 

d» VHiat plays or movies have you seen? Did you like them? 

e. VJhat function does drama serve in society today? 

f. Why would you like to participate -in the Governor's 
Honors Program in Drama? 

g. What do you think you could contribute to the program? 

h. V/hat things would you like to learn if you were accepted 
in drama? 

i. V/hat problems do you think you would encounter during the 
8 week program? 

j. Do you think you would be able to cope v/ith these problems? 
k. V/ould you like to ask the judges any questions about the 
program* 

1. V/ould you like to tell the judges anything about yourself 
that perhaps the judges have overlooked. 

When the candidate left the room after the interview, the 
judges filled out their own interviev/ form. The total of both 
judges scores were averaged to arrive at the cumulative weighted 
scores. After every candidate had been interviewed and the top 
27 candidates were selected from the cumulative weighted scores 
for participation in the Govex^nor's Honors Program in drama. 



Selecting ENGLISH Students 

1. The selection committee for 1972 v;as composed of twelve 

educators who work on a secondary education level in language 
arts either in a teaching or a supervising capacity. Each 
year at least one member of the selection committee has taught 
in the Governor's Honors Program. Hembers of the committee 
were chosen by Miss Margaret Bynum and the State Department 
consultants. 

2* The committee met for an orientation session. Orientation 
involved a review of characteristics of the gifted student 
and a full discussion of the ballot used to interview the 
students. Discussion of the ballot, rating scale, and 
comment section was to promote as much uniformity of inter- 
pretation as possible. 
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The committee used the following three areas as its guide: 
(a) Responses elicited from the student to bring out evi- 
dence of the points listed on the ballot, (b) sample of 
the student's creative writing. (Each student was asked 
to bring a piece of his writing to the interview's (c) 
additional evidence classed as Comments which the inter- 
viewer observed. 

3. All interviews were blind. No member of the committee 
received nomination forms prior to meeting the student. 
Each student was interviewed for fifteen to tv/enty minutes 
by two people. A longer interview frequently developed 
if the interviewer v/as not certain the student v/as given 
a fair chance to demonstrate his ability or if the inter- 
viewer was not able to establish a good flow of communication. 
Each student was interviewed by tv/c committee members who 
rated the student separately. The two scores v/ere averaged. 
The first sixty-eight students with the highest numerical 
score were finalists. The next fifteen students were rated 
as alternates, one-fifteen. Numerical scores also deter- 
mined the alternate rank. In cases of tie scores, infor- 
mation from the Commen t section of the ballot, creative 
writing sample, and nomination for v/as re-evaluated. 

Evidences of interest, experience, seriousness of purpose, 
self -direct ion, etc., were considered the most vital section. 
The rising senior v/as usually selected over the rising 
junior when a tie occurred. 



Selecting FOREIGN LANGUAGE Students 

The following criterion questions were submitted by the selection 
committee as describing the essence of their selection deliberations. 

1. Motivation (for summer study at Gil?) 

A. Does student knov/ v/hat GHP is? 

B. Does student v/ant to study during summer months? 

C. Indications from teacher's recommendations that show 
self-motivation for study. 

D. Indications from students statements that shov; 
motivation and desire to attend GHP. 

E. V/illingness to attend 3 1/2 hour class Monday through 
Saturday mornings in one subject. 

2. Social Adaptability 

A. Do recommendations from teacher shov/ a v/illingness 
and ability to v/ork well with others? 

B. Has student achieved honors v/ithin liis peer group 
based on intellect or personality? 

C. In what outside activities (clubs, organizations) is 
student engaged? 
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D. Has student ever worked? 

E. What kind of personality does the student have? 
(Positive attitude, thoughtful, sensitive to others 
outgoing, etc.) 



3. Ability to Handle Language 

A. How many years has the student studied the foreign 
I language? 

B. Which text did he use? (This is an indication for 
vocabulary, grammar studied.) 

I C. How much oral work was done in class? 

' D. Can the student ansv/er simple, direct questions in 

the foreign language? 
f E. Can the student talk in the language about a given 

I situation? (Based on his language experience.) 

F. Has the student li^ed or traveled in a country where 
^ the language is spoken? 

I G. Has the student studied the foreign language in 

elementary school? 

I More emphasis was placed on motivation and social adapt- 

J ability than on language skills, 

1^ Selecting MATH Students 

^ 1. The interviev/ing for the mathematics students for the 

I Governor's Honors Program was done by three teams of two 

interviewers for each candidate. 

I 2. Each student was ushered in and introduced to the inter- 

viewers. The interviev/ers v;ere handed records on the student 
v;hich included the follov/ing: the student's more recent 
r I.Q. score, class rank, a trar.ccript of courses and grades 

I (all), the letter of recommendation by the teacher. The 

interviewers alternated taking the lead, asking the questions 
I on the "interview'- sheet and any other questions he felt 

I pertinent. Then the other interviev/er asked v/hatever 

questions he v/ished. 

j 3, There v/as no time limit on the interviews and the interviewers 

i were instructed to keep the interview informal and relaxed. 

j ^. The questions on the interview sheet were lead questions to 

I begin the interview. These were expanded and other questions 

were added at the discretion of the inteiviev/er. The scores 

Ifor ench item were recorded prior to the interview. The 
ratings were recorded after the student left. Each rating 
v/as discussed and decided by mutual agreement by the tv/o inter- 
viewers. Ratings v/ere given as folloi^rs: 
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One point for an I.Q. of 135 or over; no points for under 
135. The non-verbal score was used. 

Points were given for the percentile on a standardized 
achievement test in mathematics as follows: (96-100 - 
3 points; 90-95 - 2 points; 85-89 - 1 point; Below 85 - 0). 
One point was given to the students who had math courses 
above their grade level. Two points were given if these 
were accelerated courses. Two or zero points were given 
according to whether the student had had geometry. Five 
or zero points were given according to whether the student 
had an "A" average in mathematics. Two or zero points 
were given according to whether the student had an "A" 
average in his overall grades. Two or zero points were 
given according to whether the student had a class rank 
in the top 10%. One to three points were awarded according 
to the subjective judgment of the interviewers on the 
content of the teacher's letter of recommendation. One to 
ten points were given according to the interviewer's judg- 
ment of the student's motivation and ability to profit 
from the Governor's Honors Program. 

5. The students forms v;ere totaled and arranged from highest 
score to lowest. The top 61 were selected as the finalists 
for mathematics. The next ten scores were selected as 
alternates. In case of ties the judgment was made on the 
interview score. 



Selecting MUSIC Students 

1. Selection committee composed of secondary and college 
level music teachers chosen by State Music Consultant. 

2. Procedure: 

(A) Playing auditiop - students ranked in ability 
according to Instrument (see rating sheet). 

(B) Music theory test (written and oral) ranked 
according to number of mistakes. 

(C) Interviev? - aims (a) to advise student of type 
of program (b) to determine if student really wants 
to come and (c) to obtain some impression of student 
personality, attitude and maturity. 

(D) Previous three items considered along with CAT 
information plus v/ritten application information 
(primary weight is on performance ability). 

3. Finalist students balanced according = 20 Vocal - 
Sopranos, Altos, Tenors, Basses; ID Strings - Violins, 
Violas, Celli, String Basses; 10 Keyboard - Piano, 
Organ; 30 Bank - Woodwind, Brass, Percussion. 

Note - These are not exact numbers. One area may give to 
another according to qualified or unqualified students. 
Also according to total finalist allowed (Unknown as how 
this figure was established). 
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Final selection - individual specialist for each per-- 
formance areas (String, Vocal, Keyboard, Woodwind, Brass 
and Percussion) chosen by State Music Consultant, make 
the decision theoretically based on information of 
(2) Procedure items (A), (B), (C), (D). 

Selecting SCIENCE Students 

1. The interview team charged v;ith the responsibility for 
selection was composed of outstanding science teacher 
and supervisors in the State of Georgia and also the 
science staff of GHP. 

2. A science interview summary sheet was used to evaluate 
semi-finalists during an interview with two members of 
the selection committee. A number system was formulated 
prior to the interview which assigned a value to each of 
the five criteria ranging from 1-U. The number one being 
the lowest score and four being the highest. Finalists 
were chosen on a total rav/ score of the five categories. 
Comments were written in the spaces to give further. im- 
pressions for the assignment of the score. Each of the 

five categories were given equal weight. The questions asked 
relative to 'the criteria were formulated by the interviewer 
and of course reflected his personal strategies. 

Selecting SOCIAL SCIENCE Students 

1. Selection committee identified by Hiss Bynum and State 
Consultants Social Science Teachers from public and private 
schools (not all v;ere teachers at the secondary level) - 

2. Each interviev; team (a) had an experienced Governor's Honors 
Program staff member, (b) were the same for each interview 
date (Macon and Atlanta), (c) met with State Consultant 

and Committee Chairman to be oriented to score sheet and 
questions to be asked each semi-finalist during the interview. 

3. All scores added to give a final tabulation on the score test. 

Each team did select their top 17 interviev/ees and then five 
alternates. Team took total score moving from highest to 
lov/est numerical score. Exceptions: If in the course of the 
interview a student indicated that he did net v/ant to come 
to Governor's Honors Program in the leld of social science 
but another are he v;as rejected from the list of finalists. 

5. Evidences of interest, experience, purpoce, etc. were given 
more weight in the case of tie scores. 
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CHAPTER 3 
INPUT EVALUATION 

Input evaluation is focused on gathering data which describes the current 
resources available to the program. Two major inputs are obviously important for 
the GHP. These are the staff and students. Studies were undertaken which not 
only allowed for the profiling of important personal and background characteristics, 
but also allowed for examination of interrelationships. First consideration will 
be given staff characteristics. 

BACKGROUND OF THE 1972 GHP STAFF 

A demographic survey was made of the 1972 GHP Staff. Responses to a very 
brief questionnaire were available from 23 individuals. Following is a summary 
of the survey. 

(1) The group was composed of 19 males and 9 females. 

(2) Ages ranged from 24 fo 63, with an average of 38. 

(3) Twenty-six of the staff had at least one degree above the 
bachelors. These included 17 Masters degrees, six Sixth 
Year Certificates and three Doctorates. 

(4) The group averages 10 years of public school teaching, one 
year of private school teaching, and two years of college 
experience. 

(5) They averaged almost three years in the GHP Program. 

The GHP group can be characterized as predominantly male, middle-aged, and 
highly trained and experienced in their specialities. 
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j INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT PHILOSOPHY 

I An obviously significant input into any instructional situation is the gene- 

■al hilosophy of the teachers toward classroom management and the handling of what 
I \-^.ai e (1967) calls classroom "interactions". Authorities in the field of the gifted 

such as Dr. E. Paul Torrance have emphasized the importance of teachers allowing 

j 

students considerable freedom during the learning process so that creativity may 
^ develop or emerge. One dimension useful in characterizing mcnageinent is Humanistic- 

I 

Custodial. Goldenberg (1971) has shown that the more humanistic teachers are more 
^ concerned with (1) feelings, emotions and human relations in their verbal interaction 

v/ith students, (2) the development of independent thought and action, (3) permit 

I 

I wider student latitude of freedom in initiating or making verbal statements. 

^ In order to assess this dimension of the classroom the Pupil Control Ideology 

I — — .— 

^ (PCI) (Willower, Eidell, and Hoy, 1967) was administered to 34 members of the 

I GHP instructional staff. (A copy of the PCI can be found in Appendix B). Test 

scores take on meaning only in relation to some reference standard or group. In 

j the present case it was decided to contrast the PCI fron the GHP with the mean 

I scores of groups of (1) element =iry teachers in Mi-;s^uri, and (2) pre-service edu- 

1 

cation students at the Univeisity of 3eorgia. Incici'^ntiaily the lov/er the mean the 
I greater the h'--nanistic orientation. Following are the descriptive statistics 

involved in the comparison. 

I STANDARD 
• GROUP N MEAN DEVIATION 

Missouri Elementary 

Teachers 212 U8.59 7.U1 

j University of Georgia 

I Education Students 46. 8.06 

GHP Instructional Staff 3U 4:.54 9.15 

' To deteriiiin*^ if Incre scores differed si^^nif ica'^.cly a t-test was applied 

to assess th:: significance of difference bet' jC^ meap^. Tne "t" difference was 

O 27 
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3.11 frr the comparison between GiiP staff and Missouri teachers with the GflP staff 
belnf, more humanistic in their control orientations (sij3nif icant at .01 level). 
Al'f'hough the mean of the Qr.P staff //as smaller than the mean for UGA students, the 
"t" of 1.7? is so small that the difference could have been a chance difference. 

What this difference means is that v/c can be 99 percent confident that the 
typical GHP staff member is more humanistic in her control orientations than the 
typical Kissouri teacher sampled. The GHP staff member is more optimistic that, 
through close personal relationships with pupils and the positive aspects of 
iriendship and respect, students v/ill be self-disciplininr, rather than disciplined. 
Tv/o-v/ay communication channels between teacher and pupil'. --^I'e .nore open; flexibilit 
in status and rules is thouirht to lead to a more democratic classroom climate. The 
' .r staff member placed more emphasis on the individual and his needs and in his 
patterns of growth than the typical classroom teacher in -'issouri. 

The GH? staff is loss likely to stereotype their students in terns of appear- 
ance, behavior, and parents' social status. The typical toachers from the Missouri 
sample is more likely to viev; behavior in 7:c>ralir>tic terms instead of attenptinf, 
"-o understand it. He it more iik'^i'* to vIev; tne idoal :;tudent- teacher relation- 
./.lip as an impersonal no. 

In sumraary, the pjpil control oricntat lonr^ I'uc: GiiP Gto*'^f a>^o different 
from the orientations of a cample of "Jssourj teaci:ero . These differonccs arc in 
t!ie direction v/hich authorities would vii^v; ur, liositivf^. Tiie^-o teachers in r,<^neral 
liave orientations toward pupils which should for,tor creative development in t!:eso 
; if ted students. 

IIISTRUCTIOIIA!i srAIT .JW:v;:'"-'7 0" y-:^^-VA:. :r'0'*^?AM CTICCPTG 
A significant input relative to toJaJ : i-r.dl program should be 

related to the imp^r^anof plriccd ni^'U conc-^ptr c'^n'.r.i to 1 .e ni.:jor ol.Mcct ivej^; 
of the prof;ram. t v/^t, a';rume5' ^-nch daia v;^'.\d '.-''•r xcantly in^'luenco 



thinking about the pror,ram and influence decisions related to subject matter and 
instructional method. In order to gather relevant data the GHP Evaluation Staff, 
GHP Administrative Staff and Dr. Jess Elliot of the Georgia State Department of 
E-iucation^s Division of Plannir.cr, Research, and Evaluation generated .a list of ten 
concepts v/hich were thouf^ht to be foremost in the planning and implementation of 
the program. These ten concepts were: 

1. Independent Study 

2. Governor's Honors Program 

3 . Learning 

^. Academically Talented Student 

5- Artistically Talented Student 

6. Teachers 

7. Dormitory Living 

8. Tex c books 

9. Audio-Visual Materials 

10. Governor's Honors Program Seminars 

This last concept was finally dropped due to an administrative decision part v/ay 
into the program not to hold program-v/ide seminars during, the 1972 session. To 
assess the meanings ascribed to these important concepts Osgood's (Osgood, Suci 
and TannenLaurn, 1057) semantic dif feroiitial technique v;a£ employed. Basically the 
ratin:*s of each concept are grouped alonp throe major dimensions - evaluation, 
potency and activity. Four adjective pahc and a seven point scale was used for each 
of tlie throe major dimensions. A copy o: the Staff fiemancic Differential can be 
found in Appendix C. The results of the administration of the SD to the staff, 
which v/ds accomplished daring the lir^:*: v;oek of the pro-'^ram, are summarized in Table 
30. Seven of the nine conceptr. .^r-. r.:-)cn ,r hi;;hly v.^liMbJe. The other tv;o (No.'s 
2 and H) are seen as relatively mo.^e ac'.ive rc:*:.or tiir^n p:rcnt or v/orthwhilo. 
Virtually all means arc-^ toward th^; hirh J 1 .g sc :ie and t:he maximum pocsfble 
value of 28. Those hi/,h r.itii.gr mLfht Iq in--rproied ^is ;.u,. porting the judgment of 
tiie evaluation ^taf^ -.id voJ^^^, mi s ]^^ ' inr, th.c^-;^ • .nconts as of central 
importance in the program, Tn 6nv ^-'Vtn- nino conce:;tr'> wci*e f.ll iudf^ed as 
V7orthwi}i.lo, 
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DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 1972 GHP PARTICIPANTS 

j" Following is a brief summrnry of some important background characteristics of 

the 1972 Governor's Honors Program participants. 

1. Average age = 16 years, 10 months. 

2. Average number of regular courses taken in high school area of 
! nomination = 2.87 



I 



3. Average number of advanced courses taken in area of nomination = 1.11. 

U. Average cumulative grade point average = 90.8 (out of 100). 

5. Average cumulative grade point average in area of nomination = 9U.U. 

6. Average percentile rar : in graduating class = 90.5. 

7. Average percentile -^ank (based on ag"- norms) on verbal section of 
Cognitive Abilities Test = 94.5. 

8. Average percentile rank (based on local norm) on verbal section of 
Cognitive Abilities Test = 75.3. 

9. Average percentile rank (based on age norms) on non-verbal section 
of Cognitive Abilities Test = 85.3. 

10. Average percentile rank (based on local norm) on non-verbal section of 
Cognitive Abilities Test = 59.3. 

11. Average number of ajtivities and honors related to area of nomination = 
1.69. 

12. Number of b--.:l.s-rs ^nd slstort' pr-^-*iously attending GHP (for total 
197^ -roup) = 39. 

13. Number of 1972 gro^p participating in local honors program = 28. 

lU. Num' of 1972 group intending to attend college on either full-time or 
part-time basis in Fall 1972 = 59. 

15. Average age of father = U6 yeax^s, 6 months. 

16. Average age of mother = US years, 6 months. 

17. Average educational level of father = If ye^ars, U months. 

18. Average educational level of mother = lU yev-^rs, 2 months . 

19. Average num. e:*^:^ of bro*lr3rs i^ family = 1.09 

20. Average number of sisters in family = 1.00 
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21. Average number of children in family = 3.2. 

22. Average age span betwc^en siblings = 7 years, 4 months. 

23. Marital status and living situations = 90% of parents are married and 
living together. 

By way of overview, then, we find that the average 1972 GHP student is almost 
17 years old, possesses an excellent academic and test performance record, comes 
from a moderately large intact family where the middle-aged parents are very well 
educated. 

PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS OF 1972 GHP STUDENTS 

Another source of input data revolves around the general personality charac- 
teristics of the participants. It would be informative to know if individuals 
in different a'^eas of nomination also possessed different personalities. 

The personality measure of the present study was Form C of the Sixteen 
Personality Factor Questionnaire (16PF) (Cattell and Eber, 1969). The 16PF is 
a factor analytically developed personality inventory designed to measure the maior 
dimensions of human personality comprehensively from young adulthood to later 
maturity. The personality factors measured, top,ether with brief phrasal descrip- 
tions are as follows: 



FACTOR DESCRIPTI ON 

A Reserved (Aloof) - Outgoing (V/armhearted) 

B Less Intelligent (Dull) - riore Intelligent (Bright) 

C Ai footed by reelings (Lmotional) - Emotionally Stable (Mature) 

E Humble (Submist, * vo) - Assertive (Dominant) 

r SsoL-^r (GIum) - llappy-Go-Lucky (Enthusiastic) 

G Expedient (Casual) - Conscientious (Persevering) 

li S.iy (Tim!]) - Vc'lu.^csomc (Adventurous) 
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FACTOR 


DCSCRIPTIOM 


I 


Tough -Minded (Realistic) 


- Tender-Minded (Sensitive) 


L 


Trusting (Adaptable) 


- Suspicious (Self -Opinionated) 


M 


Practical (Conventional) 


- Imaginative (Eccentric) 


N 


Forthright (Simple) 


- Shrewd (Sophisticated) 


0 


Placid (Confident) 


- Apprehensive (Insecure) 




Conservative (Respecting) 


- Experimenting (Analytical) 




Group-Dependent ( Follov7er ) 


- Self-Suf f icient (Resourceful) 




Casual (Uncontrolled) 


- Controlled (Socially-Precise) 




Relaxed (Stable) 


- Tense (Frustrated) 



Data were available on 375 of the GHP students. 

The 16PF scales are known to bo relatively independent. This was confirmed with 
- oine data of the present study. Out of a possible 120 interscalo correlations for a 
group of 124 artistically talented only 11 we.-e found to be larger than .27. For 251 
acadenically talented students onjy 0 ccrrelations wore found to be lar5^er than .29. 
On the basis of this informatioi. a di^cif.io'i //as nade to compute univariate analyses of 
variance across the eight gifted grou,,s fo^ each of the 16PF scales. Tlie ICPF scales 
y'elding significant F-ratios were suLjc'./.cd t„. j<inc-ir*s Multiple Range Test. Differ- 
ences betv/een the artistically and academically talented students on each of tho IGPF 
scales were examined through the use of t-tests. A significant level of .^5 was set 
for ail these analyses. 

A pr'^file analysis was made of the px-^isont gifted group and Scheier^s (1965) 
hypothetical creative personality profile. In adlitlun, - rof ile analyses were done 
comparing the artisticilly and acaden.Lo^^ 1 ly ta^M.t'^d pv^^i],i.. Tummaries of the pro- 
file analyses v:ere in the forTr- oJ- coof^ic'entc '.f profile similarity (Cattell, 19U9). 
thir coefficient rangor from -M.OO indicating v-tti: leto congruence of profiles to 
-1.00, which is interpreted as nax-mur dis';rcp<incy Letwrun the combined shape and 
clnvation of the profilu.>. 



Results 

Differences Among Gifted Groups 

A summary of the means, standard deviation, and F-ratios for comparison of 
the eight gifted groups on the 16PF scales is presented in Table 11. Five scales 
— Factors A, E, I, N, Q — were found to significantly discriminate aiiiong the 
eight differentially gifted groups. 

Application of Duncan's Multiple Range Test indicated that students in the 
Hath and Science groups vjere significantly more reserved, detached, and critical 
than students in the other six groups v/ho were more outgoing and v;armhearted 
(Factor A"^. People scoring low on Factor A also tend to be skeptical and like 
things rather than people. If one can characterize the study of mathematics and 
science as requiring precision, order, and singlendndedness , t!]en this finding is 
not unexpected. 

Students in Drama and Social Science v/ere significantly more assertive 
(independent, aggressive, and stubborn) than students in Music and Foreign Language 
(Factor L). These last tv;o groups were found to bo more hu^nble, mild, accomodat inq; , 
and conforming than the Drama and Social Sci^r^^e groups. The need to forcefully 
project ones self or ideac again lo'dcally fits Draiaa student:.. Ideas related to 
social change and x^ovolution tend to chdract'"^rizo ci great of today ^s social 

science curricula which nay explain to some -iytcnt th : coc: :1 science scorer on 
Factor E. The Art ^ro^,: was aJrc un 1 liavo a ''i h'^ni f icantly lower mean t!:an the 
Drama group. 

Factor I means w*:-ro found to d '..crinin i^e lb(. /,rt and Toroign Lanruago ^irouns 
from the Social Science group. iicmb(;rr> of ilu ^ ov^cr groups: described tiiemsclves 
as more tender-minded (dependent and sensitive) tb-m mcnl ^rn of the Social Science 
group. People scoring low on I'dctor 1 ^r^j .soinot iin'^r sb^^ptical of cultural efforts 
which would contrast logically with Lljor:e intcre^.ted in nrt <:nd th,c study of a 
foreign tongue. Stu^b.-nU; in ScL»)nre "uio Mdlb vt-i-p c •'^ound to differ from aJI 
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other groups on Factor I. Poople in Quantitative areas may be characterized as 
tough-ninded. If one can accept the placing of ^^roups on a continuun v;hich describes 
tne degree to which an academic discipline deals v;ith a systematized and knov;n body 
of facts, ideas, and methodologies versus a relatively unstructured and incorrect 
set of ideas, then the factor I differences make sense. Science, Math, and Social 
Science would be found at the **known and structured" end, and Art and English at i 
the "unstructured*' pole. 

Social Science students scored significantly higher on Factor N than all other { 
groups. They described themselves as heinr, calculating and shrev/d, hardheaded and 

t 

analytical. , \ 

The final scale shov/ing significant differences v;as Conservative vs. Experi- ^ 
inonting. Science srudents scored significantly hi>;her on factor Q, than students 
in the English, Husic, and Drama ^?,roups. The Science students sav; themselves as 
.'oinf experimental v;hile students in the other three groups described tiiems elves as 
traditional and cautious and compromising in rer,ard to nev/ ideas. 

Differences between Academically and /'.rlisi ically Talented ' 

Descriptive statistics for t^o academicaljy and artintically talented r.roups 
and total group are presented in fa't ]e 12. The total proup data are :':resented 
purely for descriptive purposes. VJhcn ti;e fir^t tv;o rrcups were compared, five 
scales Factor B, G, I, 0, and 0,^-"Wore found to b^- significant discriminators. 
The academically talented vjere found to l^e noro int'cl] i:ron1 , tourh-r^inded , exr^ri- 
men t ing , exped ien t , and rc 1 axed . Con vers 1 v , t h ^- .3 r 1 1 t i c a I iv t a ] on t ed d es c r i b^d 
themselves as less intellif^ent, ccnrvciriiL , :_'>n'!*'r-rr,infi*>d , con-jervat ive , and 
tense. There is a general "c.-r^i-'-rdl" '^yivAmv-i' *:jal char-.clorizes the academically 
oriented. Practical learning and inteJ iecl«.ia3 tas'rn ire :ia^;ler(."! rapid]-/ thc^e 
individuals. They do not alJov; "onnion to intrpfor'^ ''/ith Gcr.ool v;ork : A di-^fcrent 
syndrome or collection of charad or ir>t icr, i^. typical ol tlie artirticalJy talerjted. 




TABLE 12 

Summary of Means, Standard Deviations and t-Ratios 
on Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire for Artistically 
(n=12i|) and Academically (:i=251) Talented Students & Total Group (N=375 





ARTISTICALLY 
TALENTED 


ACADEKICALLY 
TALENTED 




TOTAL 
GROUP 


1 6 PF- FACTOR 


K 


SD 


M 


SD 


t-Ratio 


K 


SD 
2.25 


A 

A 


*7 AC 


2 . 2o 


6-59 


2.30 


1.85 


6.7^1 


o 




1. 17 


5 • 22 


1.19 


-2.5i^x 


5.11 


1.18 






i . Qd 


7 • 20 


2 . 02 


-0.93 


7.1^1 


1.9^ ■ 




^1 7 '7 


2 . 


5-15 


2-56 


-1.50 


5.03 


2.1J2 


i* 


0 . OZ) 


2 .75 


6. 56 


2.^8 


1.00 


6 . 66 


2.56 


Lj 


A 00 
0 . J 


^ • 13 


5-55 


2 .53 


2.76* 


5.77 


2.iJl 


ij 
n 




2 . 23 


f- ^ r- 
5.65 


2 • 2^1 


0.37 


5.68 


2.2i» 


T 


v on 
/ • yyj 


2 • 37 


c Oi- 

0 . 83 


2 .62 


3.95" 


7.20 


2.iJ3 




5.^8 


1.95 


5.83 


2.15 


-1.60 


5.71 


2.08 


i'i 


6.96 


1.77 


7.13 


1.97 


-0.86 


7.07 


1.91 


M 


5-55 
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This syndrome is more ^'vralue" oriented than *'cerebral'\ The artistic can be charac- 
terizG-l as not bein^ interested in analytical "intellectual" thought but in working 
with ideas which are more of a current re listic, practical, and concrete consequence. 

99«0?iH2D§--i^l: ^iypothetical "Creative Personality" Profile 

Results derived by comparing the profiles of the academically talented, the 
artistically talented, and the total group v/ith Scheier's (1965) hypothetical 15Pr 
"creative personality" profile expressed as standard (sten) scores were not encour- 
aging. Coefficients of pattern similarity of -.nu, -.43 and -.UO were derived for 
the just mentioned three respective groups. Such coefficients indicate larre 
differences betv/een the girted groups and the liyporhotical orcfile. 

It is obvious fron the results rhat personality profiles of the artistically 
and acadenicaliy talented groups were similar. A coefficient of .80 between the 
tv;o talented groups attest to this conclusion. This hic^h degree of similarity v;as 
found despite th.e fact that these two groups had previously been shown to differe 
significantly on five of the ICPr scales. The genernl jack of extreme rr.ean scores 
for the present s^irnples was noted. 

Some support for ^cheier^: prcr'ile wac f^-und in that five r^cales (C, G, L, 0, 
and 0,.) were v/ithdn ono ston -^core or loss of the hypoihesizod standard score. 
Lxtrernoly large discrepancies were noted on faciors :i, li, and 0^. 

The results of the present <U-udv Ghow very little consistency relative to the 
findings of studies hy VJerner (IIGFJ and //ornor and Pachtold (10G9). About the 
only common factor to lioid up was :!ore-Less Intelligent. There are numerous 
factors v/hich could account for the3r> r^x^ults. The sniall samrle sizes In "^he 
original studies and difforences in -...lection pros..^.'dures are two potent:allv si^^.i^i- 
cant ones. 

When -gifted groups wor • t-eatnd on the basi^; of rh' [ ''^e-ont ial academic interests, 
there v/as no cor." irrnat j^n fcr the- personality di^forM„nces reported by Werner and 
Badi told (19G0). 




It was found that the Social Science gifted student group tended on a number 
of- scales to pull themselves apart from the other groups . They described tliein- 
selves as being more assertive, tough-minded, and shrev;d. 

The finding that the "intelliaonce** scale discriminated the academic from the 
artistic groups serves as kind of a vaJidity check on the selection procedures. An 
aptitrde precentile rank of 9^ was require 1 for the academic group, but only a 
percentile rank of 50 was required for the artistic group. Although differences on 
five of the ISPF scales v/ere noted betv/een the artistically and acadernically 
talented groups, the profiles in general tended to fall in the ''averaae** range in 
terns of nor.T.ative standard scores- 

Little support was found for *he hypothetical "creative personality" profile 
suggested by Scheier (10b5). 

CREATiv-: p:-xgokality char/'CTlristtcs or 1972 n-:? r>TUDi;:nT 

Govran (1971) has recently underscored the reloiionGhip betv/een creativity 
and giftedness. In <^noth'ir vane, '^oodalo (1370) h.i- sun;;er;ted that the personality 
or the learner is more irrjportant than the tv^c?, c:" "latcrirAr. u-r^ed in pronoting 
creativity. It vjas triereforu; felt tii.it isomc measures of creative :)otential should 
be gathered on the Ghf 3t'H-':>ntc;. Laia v;eru avaii.iblo on iC ' o: the ntudents. T!ie 
measure of creative p^-rsonality n.^e^: v;ar :/'^at :'l;:d of Person Are You? Test 

(Torrance and Khatena, i070a). (Sec A;;re- iix :. ^or a co[// o"* thir, Inc;t — jnent ) This 
instrument is a bO-itom forcod-cholc^^ Ci.^'^,.t i vc .er'onality inventory. T-^rrar.ce f]nF2) 
surveyed over 50 studies uik! idontificd :,or.^*.' '^'t ona] Jiaracterist ic; v;h:c^i di^^fer- 
entiatcd creative frorr: i:on-croat iv*-« pc:-: 1 i.,^ Lar.i'^ o" ran'-^ini'.s ly a oanel of 

expert judges, 50 items were coni^tr'tcV-d by ajuriir; c^idrc?.ct'^risticr; havinr; dis- 
tinctly differ'jhL rankr. rind placing* t'lein in a : f^r.v-d-cfioic--^ forrint. The ite^ns cal] 
for the rcsponc^-nt to i^ako a choice I'.-'tv/cen sr.cinliv ''<v:i^\i! le ch.arad '^ris tics on 



Summary of Means and Standard Deviations on the 
V/hat Kind of Person Are You? Te^t for Ei,qlit 
Differentially Gifted GrouDs 



GROUP 



Social Science 



Art 



Science 



ninc'lish 



Orama 



:;u:-.ic 



r'oreign Language 



li 

^3 
38 

53 
63 

56 
22 
62 
23 



Fie an 

31.67 

31.63 

31.25 

29.60 

29.50 

29 . 32 

27.61 

27.30 



Standard Deviation 
6.78 
6.62 
6.71 



6.55 



7.0^{ 
5.37 
6.89 



5. 61. 



"0 



some items and socially undesirable characteristics on. other items. For example, 
respondents must choose bet. :en characteristics such as curious or energetic, quiet 
or obedient, and altruistic or courteous. 

Torrance and Khatena (1970b) reported stability coefficients for the What Kind 
of Person Are You ? Test of .73 (one-month interval), .91 (one-v/eek interval), and 
.97 (same day). The validity evidence they reported indicates that scores on this 
instrument are significantly related to the ability to produce original images, to 
write original stories, to produce provocative questions, to have freedom and creative 
orientations, and to be attracted to creativity seminars and major in such creative 
arts as speech, dramatics, and art. 

A summary of the performances of the 360 gifted students by group is presented 
in Table 13. The mean scores compare favorably vjith various groups described by 
Torrance and Khatena (1970a). 

Calculation of a one-way analysis of variance across the eight gifted groups 
yielded an F-ratio of 2.71 v/hich v;as significant at the .05 level (df = 352/7). 
To identify which groups had means v/hich were statistically different a Duncan's 
Multiple Range Test v;as applied. It indicated that the Social Science, Art, and 
Science groups had significantly ' i^^her means th.n the Music and foreign Language 
groups. This finding is not illo,,^^al if -ne accepts the assumption that activities 
in the areas of sciences and art require a plication of creative abilities. It was 
somewhat surprising to find the n.^'c r.roup at the low end of the set of means. It 
is likely that the kind of ai fistic profici ncv required of the students in the 
program from which the sample was gat' red i^as set at development of technical 
mastery rather than creative interpre cation or inventiveness. 



LIFE HISTO:<y CHARACILRISTICG CF STUDL^NTS 



The previously summarized back/^round ciiarac^c-r l.r: Ics describe only 
one, dimension of the many significant antecedents of the gifted students 

* 

in the present program, iiov^ soir.e of these bacKr-^ou x": factors are recalled 

anc integrated into the individual students fun^;t-ion'!nr personality is : 

of ^^reat consequence - botli from the standpoint of possible implications 

for selection as well as <in aid to understand inr th * effectiveness or the 

current prograir«. It v;as therefore decided to udn^inis':er a biorraphical 

inventory to the students. Tiie Inventory chosen vm:; the UG.\ Biof ra-^h ical 

O'jes^.ionna ire . The rationale for the dovoloprent o^ the biofraphical 

inventory nas been described by its originator, l.-:.-:. . (1963, 1971). 

ijasically the theoretical rationale is base ! on th^^ : remise that past 

behavior is the, best predic:or of future b'.::avjor. A description of 

tne development of the instruinent and validity data have been reported 

uy iiaipin (1972) and Sciioenfeldt (1970). A median stability reliability 

coefficient of .60 over a tv;o year period for female collep;e students 

has been reported by Halpin (1072). All itenr. an: rruiliple choice, with 

the responses arranged to form a continuum. Follov/iuf are tv;o typical items. 

63. During your hiqh school years (pradoc Compared v/ith other students 

9-12) how many times did you make vour hiph school, hov/ 

the semester honor roll? »ni:ch did you try to achieve 

to tlio limits of your 

A. Kever ' :J ities? 

B. Cnce or tv/ico 

C. Tliree or four times A. !'uch more than other 

D. Five or six time:i .students 

E. Seven or eif;ht limes B. ''ore than other 

students 
C* About the same as 

otiier students 
b. Less than other students . 
i;. Iiuch less than other 

students 



ERLC 



*»2 



The initial item pool consisted of over 2,000 questions* This pool 
yielded a 389 item questionnaire. Application of a principal components 
factor analysis and Varimax rotation yielded 13 male and 15 female inter- 
pretable factors* The present form of the questionnaire contains 118 of 
the items with the heaviest factor loadings. Scale independence was veri- 
fied in the present study as out of 78 possible interscale correlations 
for males only U were larger than .20 and out of 105 correlations for females 
only 9 were larger than .20* 

Biodata were available, in addition to the GH? students, on a group 
of average ability students from a ±arge metropolitan area in Geor^^ia* 
The eight area groups were also analyzed by clustering Art , Husic and Drama 
into an artistic group and English, Foreign Language, Math, SciencQ and 
Social Science into an academic group. 
Resul ts 

A summary of the means, standard deviations and F-ratios for males and 
females is presented in Tables 1^^ G 15. With respect to both means and 
standard deviations considerable variability both ;athin scales across 
groups, and within groups across scales is, evi'^lent. Four scales were found 
to significantly discriminate bet^ tne rr-c .pr. oi differentially talented 
males and five scales bif;nif leant 1* diij-^riminJled between the proups of 
females. It is interesting to note ti^at none of the discriminating scales 
were common to both sexes. 

I|hil^tip3^e-_Com£ari3_o^j '^2}']L^ 2^^ Gi_fted Groups: J^laler> 
On the basis of Duncan^s Hultiplw i^anr,o Test males v/ere found to be 
significantly differentiated on tne four LiograiJiicciJ r.cales labeled 
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Int^llectualism, Social Introversion, Positive Academic Attitude, and 
Sibling Friction. 

Art students were significantly less concerned with "intellectual" 
pursuits than members of all other .j^roups except Drama. As a natter of 
fact the cluster of artistically talented groups of Art, Drama, and Music 
were lower than the academically talented crroups of Math, Science and 
Social Studies on the Intellectualism Scale. Intellectualism involves 
regularly reading literary, business, or scientific magazines, and watching 
educational 'and cultural TV shows.' 

Hales in the tlath and Science groups were found to be significantly 
more socially introverted than males in the Social Science, Drama, English 
or Art groups. High scores indicate fewer casual friends and dates, less 
general popularity, and lack of confidence and effectiveness in meeting 
demands of social situations. Another interesting anJ statistically signi- 
ficant comparison on the Social Introversion scale was that of low Art 
student means relative to a very high mean for Hath students. 

Another scale dif ferentally significant for males was Positive Academic 
Attitude. The results appear at first to be antithetical to expectations. 
English and Science groups were found to have significantly lovjer scores 
than the artistically talented groups of Pvt^ Drama, and Music. These 
latter groups characterized tiptiir past school experiences positively. 
They liked school and their teachers , found that teachers were successful 
in arousing academic interests.^ a-d enjoyed specific courses and engaged 
in a great deal of homework for them. VJhy the lower scores for the academically 
talented groups? The findings may reflect the general lack of responsiveness 
in our schools to the needs of the academically gifted. 

ERJC 1)6 



The final scale yielding differences for males was Sibling Friction. 
High scores indicate that respondents more often argued or fought with 
siblings, had more younger brothers and sisters close to their own age, 
and in general felt more friction and competition. Again it was seen 
that the artistically talented group tended to have similar life histories 
with the Art, Drama and Music group scoring lower (less sibling friction) 
than the Hath and Social Science groups. It was also found that the Art 
and Drama groups were significantly lower than the Science group, and the 
Art group lower than the ilnglish group. 

Another approach to reporting the results for the males can be taken 

by Driefly describing the salient characteristics by gifted group. These 

summaries are based on only the most pronounced trends evident and reflect 

how the members tended to characterize their own histories and past experiences. 

Art - Less intellectually inclined, socially introverted and reported 
sibling friction. 

Drama - Less concern with intellectuall pursuits and reported siblinr^ 
friction. 

English - Lower positive academic attitude. 
Math - High degree of social introversion. 

Music - Lower concern with intellectual activities and less sibling 
friction. 

Science - Fairly high degree of social introversion and low positive 
academic attitude, 

|4ult ij>Le2Compari£ons_Between J^£!"^^^£.^_ 

Five scales were found to be significant fliscriminators for females. 

They were Social Leadership, Academic Achievement, Cultural-Literary Interests, 

Scientific-Artistic Interests, and Ma 3 adjustments . 



\ I 

students in the English group reported social leadership experiences ^ ^ ■ 

significantly different from all groups except Drama. Social Leadership \ 
scores are related to group experiences in scnool politics and to leadership 
positions. The high verbal skills possessed by both the £nf,lish and Drana 
students would undoubtedly help them gain positions of leadership in their 
schools . 

The clustering of the artistically talented groups is again evident 
on the Academic Achievement scale. The Art, Drama , and Music groups and 
significantly lower scores, than the other groups ♦ As one would guess from 
the label this scale reflects an actual academic achievement experience, [ 
interest in competing in academic situations, and expectations of being 
successful in scholastic endear v^rs. 

The Cultural-Literary Interests scale operated in an expected way. 
It allowed the logical and sijnificant discrimination of the Social Science 
and English groups (higher means) from the Art, Foreipn Language, and Music 
groups . 

The interests associated v/ith science and art were also discriminating. 
Students in the Science, English, and Art groups evidenced significantly 
more interest in these areas than stuaenis of Foreign Langauge. 

The final discriminating seal ^ was Maladjustnent , This scale does not 
diagnose cevere mental health problems or psychopathology , but describes 
general adjustment and defensive r'^actions to stressful situations. Behaviors 
described by high scorers would be f:cr\ert dciydreaming , brooding, and ^ 
hypersensitivity to cr5tU.ir;m. Re^-*ll^ radicated a significantly higher 
mean for English students re^ i1 ive to Math and Social Science students. In 

O 

ERLC 



addition students in Math scored significantly lower than students in all 

groups except Social Science and Science. 

Characterizing, only the outstanding trends of the female gifted groups 

we find the following portraits. 

Art - Low positive academic experience but degree of scientific- 
artistic interests. 

Drama - Low positive academic experiences but high social leadership. 

English - High social leadership expression, both high cultural-literary 
and scientific-artistic interests, but greater difficulty in 
coping with stressful situations. 

Music - Low frequency of positive academic experiences. 

Science - High scientific-artistic interests. 

Social Science - High Cultural-literary interests. 

Comp£r_ison£ Between Taj^ented_and_Ave£age Ability Groups 

The results of the romparisDns LoL-vveen the Average Ability group and 
the Artistically, and hczi ...\L^ally lalentcd groups are presented in Tables 16 

and 17.0f 26 comparisons be\ y^^'^n -^^^-^ talented and the average ability 
groups for n.ales, 14 were sij airicrint . The mile artistic group had five 
significantly higher meanb ( In l . " ^ . ctualism. Socioeconomic Status, Positive 
Academic Attitude, Athletic Interest, and Social Desirability) and one lower 
(Sibling Friction). The comparison with the Acadenically Talented proup of 
males yielded eight significant t-ratios. All of the means were significantly 
higher (Intellectualism, Aja^^,mic Acliieve":ient, Social Introversion, Scien- 
tific Interest, Socioeconomic Status;, Kcl l^^iou^ Activity and Social Desir- 
ability) except Sibling Friction. Significant :oinnari3ons common to both 
groups occurred on four sca3es. 
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For females similar results were observed. Out of 30 possible compari- 
sons, 19 were significant. The significant comparisons unique to the 
artistic group were on the three scales labeled Maternal Warmth, Popularity 
With Opposite Sex, and Daddy's Girl. The means for the artistic group were 
significantly higher on Maternal Warmth and Daddy's Girl and lower on 
Popularity With Opposite Sex. For the academiQ f^roup and uniquely signi-Fi- 
cant scales were Parental Control and Positive Academic Attitude. The means 
on both of these scales were lower for the academic '^roup than for the 
average ability group. Significant comparisons common to the two talented 
groups occurred on seven scales. These scales were Social Leadership, 
Academic Achievement, Cu"* tural-Literary Interests, Scientific-Artistic 
Interests, Socioeconomic. Status, Athletic Participation, and Maladjustment. 
All means v/ere significantly higher for the talented groups except the mean 
on Athletic Participation and Maladjustment. 

These results are interpreted as indicating that the two groups of 
talented students definitely ^.vidence devulopmentally different life historie 
from their less talented p^-'^rs. 

. One remarkable outcome cI the. analyses at least as far as the evaluato 
were concerned, was the finding of a farily consistent clustering together 
of the Artistically, and Academically Talented groups with rerard to past 
experiences. Logically academically and artistically talented individuals 
might be expected to form unique groups and perhans fit stereotypes., but 
to find that the selection committees could identify such fairly homogeneous 
groups from 3113 students sea' L^re ' 1 .roughout a state seemed remarkable. 



The fact that certain stereotypes did hold was of interest. Academic 
groups did characterize themselves as being more intellectual, and introverted 
The finding that the artistic groups tended to report less positive intellec- 
tual and academic experience is not surprising as high scholarship criteria 
were not held for them by the selection committees. Interest patterns also 
held with English students interested in cultural and literary pursuits. 
Science students in science, and Art students in artistic activities. Th'ese 
associations were *na<ynified when the two proups of pifted students v/ere 
compared with students of a middle -"^Mlity hip;h school tract. These data 
reflect positively on the content or curricular validity of the biographical 
inventory employed in this study. 

One result noted as being unexpected was trie finding that for males two 
of the Academic groups had lower scores on the Positive Academic Attitude 
scale than the artistic cluster of Art, Drama and Music. The same result 
was also found for females v/nen the ariadenically talented were contrasted 
with the Average Ability group. It was suggested that perhaps certain gifted 
students are not being chv^llcr^^v • aid ave tiiereby ^'turned oif to school. 
They continue to perform v;:.l1, but <.re motivated by self-interest and a 
desire to gd ahead on tr ^ir 

In general it was found that: ' * f f orontially piftod groups can be dis- 
criniinated through the application of a hiopraphical inventory. Differences 
are strongly magnified when contrani's aro mao--^ b^^fwoon the gifted and 
average ability group. There avr it.; lications for s^^loction in this finding. 
In addition counselor: should li .c amo./;; the scole ^lifferonces worthwhile 
to explore with these gro\ip- of relatively unique stU'Jonts. Finally, curricu 
lum planners and u\^alaators mi<iit o find Xaft liP^ experience data help- 
ful in r^vcurir. ', ,iCtivities and pro/ro' '-:hl'.i the giftod would find relevant. 



CliAPTER k 



PROCESS EVALUATION 



It was noted in Chapter 3 that a significant input into any educa- 
tional program or system is the instructional philosophy of the teachers. 
How that philosophy becomes operational! zed in the GHP gifted classrooms 
is the concern of this chapter. The intent of the data collected, 
analyzed and reported in tiie name of process evaluation v/as to describe 
and monitor various elements of the in-classroom oijcration. Tov/ard this 
end data from tv/o major sources were gathered. The Classroom Activities 
Questionnaire (Steele, House and Kerins, 1071) was administered twice 
during the program. The first time approximately two weeks into the program 
and the second administration at approximately the six week mark. In 
addition tapes of classi^oom sessions were made by a sample of teachers 
and an interaction analysis was made using Ober^s (1070) Reciprocal 
Category System . There volunteered audio-tape samiles being gathered at 
about the mid-point in the program. 



Following ic a bri^T C^r^^vipl' on of rh^^ CAQ taken from the writings 
of Steele, House and Ko-ins (1071 

. i. 

"The Class Activities Questionnaire} (CAQ) 
is a 25 item instrument administered to 
both students and toa^lir^rs. It as]:s 
students to ajreo dinagroc on a four 
point scale to statement:; do;;cribJng 
general kinds of activiti^xs wiiich charac- 
terize their ',1a. s. T:.^ c-. a':tivjtl(:3 
imply eithci' level' of fiinking of affec- 
tive classroom c^^-nditionr: . r.vc.i i "'-^m 
is paired \;it;^ ano*t hc*^ U "^ri to compor.o 
a factor; SiXtoen 'ac^ yield a 
rovoaling prof'le 



of the clacs. (Five factors are represGnted 
by Gingle items. One factor, "Teacher Talk" 
is reported separately as ;;ell a-s beinp used as 
a component of the '"Lecture' factor.) ^Tn addition, 
subGcoreii are derived by clusterinp; factors into 
the four dimensions of Lov;or Thoup;ht Processes, 
Highor T'nought Processes, Classroom Focus, and 
Classroom Climate. The cognitive dimensions of 
Lower and Higlier Thought Processes represent a 
dichotomy strongly supported in validation studios 
of Bloom's Taxonomy of Educational Objectives 
(Bloom, et. al. 1956). The Classroom locus 
dimension assesses whether the focus is on the 
teacher as information-giver with students having 
a passive role, or on tiie students being given 
an active role in the class. The Classroom Climate 
dimension assesses attitudes and feelings, such 
as how relaxed and open tnc class is and the amount 
of itivclvoment of stud.-nts in class activities'' 
(p. ^^50) 

A further description of the major elements of the CAQ is presented 
in Table 18 . 

Result-s 01-- the iMrst ,ind Second administration of the CAQ are summarized 
in Tables 19,20 £ 21 respectively. With regai^d to Table 19a remarkable trend 
is evident. Considerable uniror.,.it^ rn fc-li.igs about the GHP class.-ooms is 
apparent in the student ratings. Given that there are sixteen scales and 
eight groups this sLmil.-ity i unexpected. Rated quite favorably were the 
facts that ideas were valued ovei^ - ;:es , mat .eacher-s were tolerant and 
encouraging of i-any solut^-ns to pr blGui^, and that students were excited and 
involved in classroom actMci-.^. ^tudf-nts tended to strongly disagree with 
statements which r^P.rart- -.red the ;tade.. - as not enjoying the ideas studied 
in cJass, that tests were stre^b^ : . md that the recall and recognition of 
information was emphasized. 

The same trends at abcut ih,^ same relative levpl of strength are evident 
in the results of the sc-ond ,dmin' =-r-r (Ta' ie20 ). The. means that were 
high the first time also tend-^d fo tbe secowl time—likewise for the 

low means . 



erJc 



Summary of Labels and Descriptions of the Four 
Major Dimensions and Sixteen Factors of the Classroom 
Activities Questionnaire (after Steele, House, and Kerino, 1971) 



DTr!F:Nr-;ior 3 factors 

1, Memory: 

I . LOWER 

Tli^'UGHT 2. Translation: 

PROCESSES 

3 . Interpretat ioi!*: 



BRIEF DESCRIPTIONS 

Activities calling for recall or 
recognition of information presen- 
ted. 

Activities calling for paraphrasing 
or expressing informtion in a 
different symbolic form. 
Activities calling for recognition 
of relationships and seeing implica- 
tions of information. 



4. Application: Activities calling for selection of 

appropriate methods and performance 
II. HIGHER of operations required by problem 

situations. 

THOUGHT 5. Analysis: Activities calling for recognition 

of the structure of material, 

PROCESSES including the conditions that 

affect the way it fits together. 

6. Synthesis: Activities calling for the genera- 

tion of new ideas and solutions. 

7. Evaluation: A.^tivilies calling for development 

and application of a set of stan- 
dard^; for judging worth. 



III. CLASSROOK 
FOCUS 



8. 


Diocussion: 


Student op).,ortunity for and involve 
r.ent in cl**ss discussion. 


9. 


Tv^rt/Gradc 






Stress: 


Hi^h pressure to produce teacher 
j^-^locted answers for a grade. 


10. 


Lecture: 


Teacher role is informationgiver 
with a nai'sive, listening role 
for stvfdents. 


11. 


Enthasi'^ism: 


Sludpnt excitement and involvement 
in cUass activities. 


12. 


Independexice: 


Tolerance for and encouragement 
o"^ student initiative. 


13. 




Tolerance ^or and encouragement of 
7. ny cclutionj to problems. 


14. 


f iumoi- : 


Allowance for joking and laughter 
in the claLisroom 


15. 


Ideas: 


Th ' cx*:e:it to which ideas studied 
arc- valued over grades. 


16. 


No Enjoyment: 


Tiio nxtont to v/hich students do not 
enjoy the ideas studied in class. 



IV. CLASSROOM 
CLIMATE 
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Description of GHP Instructional Climate : Results from Interaction Analysis 

A sample of 12 audio tapes was collected from the teachers. One tape 
was found to be unusable. Two lessons from another teacher were used. The 
tapes represented "typical** classroom teaching-learning situations. A 
variety of areas were represented. Analysis of the tapes was accomplished 
through the application of Obcr's (1970) Reciprocal Category System by [ 
Dr. Evan Pov/ell cf the University of Georgia. See Tigure 1 for a descrip- 
tion of the system. The RCS is a means for measuring the verbal dimensions * 
of a classroom setting. It consists of nine verbal categories, each of 
which can be, assigned to either teacher or student talk, and a single cate- 
gory for silence or confusion. Talleys for a category are made every three 
seconds . 

The Indices. V/M/CL is an index of tiie amount of warming done by the 
teacher, divided by the amount of cooling plus warming. This strange i 
division yields an index (rather than a ratio) with a range of from zero 

t 

to on (0. to 1.). A zero indicates that either "iiere was no warming or no 
warming and no cooling. An i.-:dex of .5 tclis us that the amount of warming 
and cooling v/as equal. In^icGS over .5 tell us that there was more warming 
than cooling; under .5 tell us that the teacher cooled more tlian she warmed. 
An index of 1. tells us that: vhorc ciioro v/ns v^.rp-^'ng, mere was no cooling. 
The other indices, presented bolr^^ follow uhc same Io[,ic. You may note 
that an index can be regarded as th j percentage vhe first behavior was of 
both behaviors; WH/CL of .55 m^'an^ tnat warntin- v;as tb^b of warming and cooling. 

AC/CR is an index coip-^aring accepting with correcting. Teachers with an ; 
AC/CR of over .5 are accep-^'ing r^-^rc tl m they arc correclLng; those under .5 
correct more than they accci, t. 
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''WARMS'' (1NI'0RMAU/J:S) Till: CLIMATE Tcr.as to open up and/or chniinacc 114 
the tension of the situ.uion; pr.iiscs or eiiCOur.ii;es tiie action, behavior, comments, 
ideas, and/or contributions of another; jokes that release tcn.sion .lot at the expense 
of otiiers: accepts and clarifies tlje feelir./, tone of another in a friendly manner 
(feelings may be positive or ne|;ativc: predicting or recalling the feelings of another 
are included). 

ACCEPTS: Accepts the action, behavior, comments, ideas, and/or contributions of 12 
another; po.<ithc reinforcement of these. 

AMPLIFIES THE C0NT1UIWT10.\S OF ANOTHER. Asks for clarification of, 131 
builds on, and/or develops the action, behavior, comments, ideas and/or contribu- 
tions of another, i 

ELICITS^ Asks a question or requests information about the content subject, or 14 
procedure being considered with the intent that another should answer (respond). 

i 

i 

RESPONDS: Gives direct answer or response to questions or requests for information IS\ 
that are initiated by another: includes answers to one's own questions. { 

INITIATES: Presents facts, information, and/or opinion concerning the content, 16 

subject, or procedures being considered that are self-initiated; expresses one's own 

ideas; lectures (includes rhetorical questions not intended to be answered). » 

DIRECTS: Gives directions, instructions, order, and/or assignments to wliicti 17 
another is expected to comply. 

CORRECTS: Tells inotlier that his ai.swer or behavior is inappropriate or incorrect. 18 

"COOLS" (FORMALIZES) THE CLIMATE: Makes statements intended to modify 19! 

the behavior of another from an inappropriate to an appropriate pattern; may tend 

to create a certain amount of tension (i.e., bav/ilng out someone, exercising auti^ority { 

in order to g<,in or maii.trin control of the siturtion, re;cctinj: or criticizing the 

opinion or judgement of ancrlier). j 

SILENCE OR CONFUSION.- P^ivacs, short periods of silence, and periods of loj 
confusion in which conimi'P.icatlan c?»inot ^e undei stood by the observer, i 



^Category numbers assigned tO Teacher Talk whe.. used ::i classroom situation. 
2 

Category numbers assigned to Student Talk wiien used in classroom situation. 



Figure I - Summary of Categories for the Reciprocal Category System. 

I 

i 
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CL/IN T represents whether a teacher Elicits more than she INforms. 
If you feel that a teacher shoux. inform more than she elicits, then an 
index under .5 is satisfactory; however, if you feel a teacher should elicit 
more than she informs, an index on EL/IN T should be over .5. 

AC/RJ is an index representing Accepting behaviors compared to Rejec- 
ting behaviors of the teacher. Over .5 is accepting, under .5 is rejecting. 

T/S TK represents Teacher vs. Student Talk. Over .5 represents that 
the teacher talked more than did all of the pupils. In most classrooms, 
teachers talk two-thirds of the time that talking takes place, 

T/S INF represents whether the Teacher or Student is the source of 
INFormation. Over .5 means that Teachers provide more information zhan do 
the Students. 

T/S Q describes the frequency of Teacher and Student Questions. As 
above, over .5 means that students ask fewer questions than the teacher. 

AF/CG represents Affective versus CoGnitive behaviors of the teacher, 
dealing with positive affect only. Over .5 means that teachers reinforced 
more than they gave information. 

Results 

A summary of the TCS categorizes by teacher is presented in Table 22 ^ 
This table of matrix totals, er.precsed in percents, is a summary of the 
behaviors of the teachers and pupils; roughly, the totals represent the 
amount of time spent, or the incidence, of the behaviors listed in Table 1. 
The mean at the bottom reveals that the major activity was teacher initiation 
(Category 6), then, teacher questions (Category U). The total in category 
10 represents silence, confusion, and is, in addition, coded every time one 
student stops talln*ng and another starts. Analy'3iG the category 10 per- 
centage by individual teachers indicated a high do-ree of student-to-student talk 
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There are some marked differences between these teachers; apparently 
the sampling procedure, which included one class period for each teacher, 
was insufficient, or, more likely, there were some large differences in the 
role perceptions of the teachers in the Honors Program. A good example is 
Teacher 8, who lectured for 56.6% of the period, in contrast to Teacher 3 
who lectured less than one percent, and had 61.4% student initiation. In 
contrast with ordinary "good*' practice in public schools, there was very 
much more student initiation than normal. Usually, most stadent talk falls 
into category 15, and virtually none appears in category 16, and in suppor- 
tive statements such as 11 through 13. The usual trends were not observed 
in the present group. There is also an unusually sm 11 amount of category 
6, overall, and a small amount of teacher response to student questions 
v/hich implies that the teachers do not regard themselves as the source of - 
knowledge for the pupils. 

Categories 1 through 3 are unde'-^-utilized if one believes Flanders' 
research which shows that the most ^..c;ful teacher behavior in terms of stim- 
ulating student learning ..3 the acce^. lance and extension of pupil ideas. 
The Honors teachers are e.LtrGii.^.ly low on v;armth, and quite low on categories 
2 and 3, accepting and amplifying pupil ideas. 

The summary presented indice^s, i able 23, reveal that all teachers were 
virtually indeterminate in tlxuii-^ w'M, »JL ratior. ; this is because they did not 
deal with ctudent feelings, and did not either or cool the classroom 

climate to a great extent to v;arrant use of the Wi:/CL ratio. The second 
column in Table 3, AC/CR, zcvealn that all teachers accepted more than they 
are accepted, one v;ould suppose that exceptionally aL le pupils could bo 
challenged and corrected mo-^c than normal pupils, rather than less. The 
EL/IN index reveals quite a marked variation in teacher behavior; the inean 
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of *56 demonstrates that overall, teachers elicited more than they informed; | 
teachers 2,488 were very low in this regard* AC/RJ, the fourth index, 

i 
J 

reveals that overall the teachers were non-re jecting* The fifth index, T/S i 
TK shows a marked variation in percentage of teacher talk* The index level | 
of ^85 for Teacher 8 indicates that this teacher talked 85% of the time, a 
finding paralleled in college lecture classes* The next index demonstrates j 
as well that in Teacher 8's class, the teacher v/as the source of information* 

The T/S Q index reveals that of the questions asked, the teachers asked .! 
most of them, except for Teacher 9. liiis is a strange finding in a setting j 
where students are presumably expectt,d to deal effectively v/ith their ov/n 
learning in the context of other students who should be expected to question | 
and challenge them* 

J 

The final index (AF/CG) is an indication that the teachers were overall ! 
cognitively oriented, although there were some exceptions; Teachers 1, 3, 5 j 
(in her second lesson), and 10 dealt more v;ith affect than v;ith cognition* 

The matrices of the indiviuual teachert* have been included; ideally, ! 
each teacher should be able to examine th^* matrix and gain a clear picture 
of what in terms of the cato^^ories used, occurred during the class period* - ! 

Those in charge of the progx^am Iiaw >ren given a number of findings which I 
can be compared vjith the go^.'s of th^ program; specifically with the behav- 
ioral objectives of the te ichers le^.^^^ding their ov/n teaching and the pupil's ^ 
responses in the classroom setting. One straightforv/ard statement concerning 
the teachers' behavior is that thoy v/ere relatively unconcerned v/ith feelings 
of pupils* The tcacner set the n.^rn of unquestioning discussion of cognitive 
material, including long exprer.;i^nr of pupil opinion* 
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When the sixteen CAQ factors are examined in terms of four major dimensions 
two strong trends are evident. First with only two exceptions the lower 
thought processes are seen to be de-emphasized as the instruction progressed 
through the summer. Memory translation and interpretation activities were 
played down, and tasks requiring high cognitive abilities were emphasized. In 
addition to the increased emphasis on the more complex and abstract thought processes 
the classroom focus was seen as moving toward more student freedom and involvement. 
At the end of the summer the GHP students saw their classrooms as having a 
strong ^^student" orientation. In addition there v/as a strong shift toward an 
even more relaxed, comfortable, warm, flexible and supportive classroom 
environment . , 

Summary 

It was noted in Chapter 2 that GHP teachers professed a humanistic 
orientation in their classroom management philosophies. This philosophy was 
seen by students as having been opera cionalized to some extent. The classroom 
was seen as being a free and open place wh^-re com/^lex ideas were emphasized 
and tests de-emphasized. An analysis of a non-representation set of inter- 
action analysis tapes indicated that those teachers who voluntarily submitted 
tapes (11 tended not to be overly concerned with sttKlont feelings) and set 
the standards for classroom ^liccussion but did not dominate the discussion. 
Teachers have a strong cognitive orientation. The ever present problem of how 
to resolve the trade-off between co;-r.itive and affective learning outcomes 
is evident. 
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CHAPTER 5 



PRODUCT OUTCOME EVALUATION 

It was not feasible either from a financial or time standpoint to develop 
content achievement measures or survey instruments, nor v;as it possible to iden- 
tify any such standardized tests which were directly relevant to the intended 
academic learning o' comes of the program. A variety of methods had to be custom 
made xor data gathering purposes. 

The first specialized method involved gathering judgments of students 
with regard to their mastery of the instructional objectives presented in Tables 
1-8 in Chapter 2. In addition, they wex-'e asked to judp;e the degree to which the 
GHP had directly contributed to this mastery. Th-:;SG judgments (ratings of each 
objective on a four point scale) were gathered at approximately the four week mark 
and again during the seventh week. 

Another source of data dei '.ved fron faculty ratings of student mastery of 
program objectives* 

A third source of data was derived from an application of the semantic differ- 
ential technique (Osgood, Suci, and Ta^-nenbaum, 1057). This technique allowed both 
the faculty and students to judge the v/orth, strength and activity dimensions of 
ten concepts judged to be relevant to the program by the evaluation staff. The 
ten concepts were: Independent Study, Governor's Honors Program, Learning, Gover- 
nor's Honors Program Seminars, AcadcT.ically Talented St'idenl, Artistically Talented 
Student, Teachers, Dormitory Livinf^, Tr^Aibook: . and /.u ''o-Visual Materials. The 
concept of Governor's Honors Program Scin'nnrs v;as dropj.cd from the analysis due to 



the failure of such seminars to be realized on a program wide basir. . Semantic 
differential data were gathered at approximately the one week and seven v;eek marks 
of the program. 

Two additional large scale data gathering efforts were effected. These were 
based on the assumption that part of the impact of the GHP would not be evident 
until the students and faculty had returned to their local bases of operation. 
Two follow-up surveys were undertaken, one of the former student and one of the 
former staff members. 

Student Judgments of Self-Mastery of Instructional Objectives and GHP Contribution 
to this Maste ry 

Students in each area of nomination v;ere presented with their respective 
instructional objectives and asked to judge both the degree to which they had mas- 
tered the objective and how influencial GHP had been in contributing to this mastery. 
It was assumed that changes in rat'ngc would occur as the student progressed through 
the program. Two samplings were therefore tdken. In addition it was assumed that 
if the ratings changed, relationi^hrv. between mastery and GHP contribution would 
change. Therefore correlation between tuese two elements were calculated separately- 
for each of the two samplings. Cu:..maries of the means and standard deviations 
and correlations by individual objec elves are presented in Appendices E 6F, and it is 
hoped that these ratings will provide ' cilaa! le input for future programs as the 
instructional staff begins to plan new curricula. 

A summary of a composite of tne racings by area for the first and second 
samplings is presented in Table Variations between groups, both for the initial 

and concluiing sittings is apparcr.l. Given thai only a four point rating scale 
was used the concluding ratin'^c -nur*- be Interpr^^ted as reflecting very favorably 
on the student and the program. If one looks at the changes, again support for the 
positive impact of the program is se^n. The average change in the mastery ratings 
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Summary of the Means and Correlations of Student Self-Evaluation of Th3ir 
Mastery of Instructional Objectives and Program Contributions for Initial 
and Concluding Composite Ratings 



GROUP 

ART (20)** 

Concluding 
Initj al 
D1 f ference 

DRAMA (20) 



N 



38 
HO 



Mastery Mean Contribution Mean 



3-35 
3.02 

+ .33 



83 
95 



-.12 



Correlation 
Between Mastery 
and Contribution 



23 
■ 79 



Concluding 

Initial 

Difference 

ENOLISH (10) 

Concluding 

Initial 

Difference 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE (11) 

Concluding 

Initial 

Difference 

HATH (9) 

Co»;cluding 
Initial 
J ' fference 

I1U3I^ (9) 

Cfincluding 

Initial 

Difference 

SCIE.\'CE (9) 



26 
25 



61 
63 



31 
30 



57 
57 



63 
62 



3.29 
2.82 
TTWj 



3.39 
3.10 
+ .29 



2.76 
2.5^ 
+ .22 



2.9^1 
2.82 
+ .12 



3.51 
3.06 
+ .45 



3.22 
2.95 
+ .27 



3.09 
2.90 
+ .19 



2.66 
2.6i| 
+ .02 



2.59 
2.62 
-.03 



3.60 
3.25 
+ .35 



.53 
.79 
-TTi5 



.62 
.19 



.i|2 
l38 
05 
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OH 



58 
19 
12 



Concluding 

Initial 

Difference 

'.OCIAL SCIENCE (11) 



55 
55 



3.32 
2^92 
+ .20 



2.82 

2^78 

T.61) 



,66 
l53 
,20 



Concluding 
Initial 
n fference 



i\2 

in 



3.H3 
3-06 
+ .37 



3.05 
2.81 
+ .2H 



.57 
.50 
.10 



*Pirf"rences in correlations havo been adjur.ted for differences in sample sizes 
'•*Mun! rr of objective-s in composite inoiude.i in parentheses 



Nol.o^: See Tables 1-8 for list of objective: 

Nolo) Pour point scale used, 'I = Con.pUle 
' 1 = Not Mastered or No Contr:i Luti wn 



t.-'-^ry or Contribution 
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was +.31. All nomination areas yielded positive changes. Again given the small 
range, an increase of .31 is of consequence. Program contribution ratings also 
increased. The average change was +.14. The program was judged by the students 
as having significantly contributed to theii mastery of the instructional objec- 
tives. The change in the correlations between the mastery and contribution ratings 
is interesting to note. The average change was -.07 units indicating a decrease 
in the relationship between ratings as the student progressed through the program. 
In as much as there was a significant increase in the amount of individualization 
of instruction and independent study throughout the summer, this change in corre- 
lation is not unexpected. 

In summary it can be said with cunridence that the students judged they had 
to a significant degree mastei'ed the CFiP instructional objectives, and that the 
program greatly assisted thtr-m in gaining this mastery. 

FACULTY RATINGS OF STUDENT ACHIEVEMIINT 

As a final attempt to gather data related to student academic learning the 
instructional staff vjas asked at cne conclusion of Ihe program to rate each student 
on the educational objectives of his area of specializrition. The staff v/as asked 
to judge each student's progress tc-zard tli',, -riaotery of each of their area objec- 
tives using the students level of ability and cc^mpetence (at the out-set of GHP 
1972) as a reference point. The rating :^calo used was as follows: 

RATING SCALE FOR EVALUATIMG STUDHMT PROGRESS 

1. Very Little Progress Tcward Mastery of Ohjective 

2. Some Progress Toward !V'u::icry oi' i^bjcctive 

3. Average Progress Tov/ard Mastery of Oujoctivc 

4. Above Averai^e Progress 'iowar^l M^sLerv of Oivjoctive 

5. Haj^lmum Progress Toward ■■L.story of )bioctivc 

71 



Average ratings for students in each area by objectives are presented in Appendix G . 
A summary of these data is presented in Table 25 . Differences between areas are 
evident with an average process rating of 2.85 for Art up to U.20 for English. In 
general students were judged to have made between average and above average progress 
over the summer. In only one instance was the rating .slightly below average, and in 
two instances it was greater than above average. The program personnel and students 
should feel reasonably content with these results. 

STUDENT JUDGMENTS OF IMPOFTANT PROGRAM CONCEPTS 

The same concepts and methodology previously described in Chapter 3 in con- 
junction with staff input evaluation relative to semantic differential concep:s 
v;ere employed with students. The intent here, however, was focused in the impact of 
the progrr.r^ on sxu'lent judgments of significant GI^P concepts. \ semantic differen- 
tial was administered approximately a week into the program and then again less than 
a week before it^s conclusion. (See Appendix h for a copy of the Student Semantic 
Differential) Result? of these two admii.is atioco re summarized in Tables 26, 
27 , and 28 . 

In Table 26 concaining the results for tha Evaluative dimension, it can be 
seen that the concepts Governor's Honors Program, Learning and Dormitory Living were 
judged significantly more worthv/hile a., the conclusion of the program relative to 
the initial ratings, for most students thiL was their first exposure to ^'community 
living", --:nd it is interesting that they perceived it as a valuable experience. 
Ihat GHP and Learning also received higher ratings at the couclus^oa of the prcgrarr 
speaks well for the impact of the prograrr.. 

A summary of the ratings of the nine concepts on the Pot*ency dimension is 
presented in Table 27. Thr''-e concept:: sliowed ^.d.qni' icant changes ovei-^ the eight 
week period of the program. Dormitory uiving w?s |tKl<\:i(l ~\ stronger influence, but 



TABLE 25 

Summary of Instructor Ratings at Conclusion of Program of Student 
Progress Toward Mastery of Instructional Objectives 

Average 

GROUP Averap;e Rating * Ib tandard Deviation 

Art ' 2.85 1.1 

Drama 3.6O .55 

English ^.20 .70 

Foreign Language 3*55 .91 

Math 3-22 .89 

Music 3.^^ .67 

Science 4.11 .89 

Social Science 3*73 '73 



* Five point scale 5 = Maximum Progress . . . 1 = Very Little "Progress 
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Audio-Visual Materials a'^d Textbooks as less. Little emphasis is placed on formal 
textbooks in the program and this fact might account for the lower ratings at the 
enJ of the program. The importance of the dormitory living experience is again 
un.ierscored. The ratings_^f Audio-Visual Materials may have implications for future 
prof,rams . 

The concept ratings presented in Table 20 for the Activity dimension again 
confirm the perceived significance of GiiP and Dormitory Living. 

It is appai^ent from the application of the semantic differential that the 
concepts of Dormitory Living and Governor's Honors Program reflected the greatest 
amount change in the meanings ascribed to them by students. 

Convergence of Staff and Student Semantic Differential Ratings 

An evaluation question of secondary importance related to the degree to which 
ratings of the nine central concepts on the semantic differentials for the instruc- 
tional staff and students converged. It will be remembered that approximately a 
week and half into the program a semantic differential was administered to both the 
instructional staff and students. Approximately three days before the close of the 
program a second administration of the student seFicintic differential was accomplished 
Convergence b<? .v/een the ratin^^,:, would be indicaied by an increase in the correlation 
between staff and student ordoringr, of tlio coii<:cpts on the bay is of mean ratings. 
Sparman Rank Order Correlations were therefore calculated with the following results: 

Evaluation Activity Potency 

ri*M^n:>ic-i Dimension Dimension 

Staff with Initial Student 

Orderings of IJine Concepts . .83 .87 
Staff with rina.l Student 

Orderings of Nine Concepts .<^^3 .95 .79 

In two of three instc^nces the corv ;1 -:t ions inc^eaied. Ihese data are interpreted as 

supporting the conclusion li;at: there is a conv/^i-gencc r.f the mcanin;vs assigned to 



central program concepts between staff and students as a result of an intense eight 
week instructional program. 

QUESTIONNAIRE SURVEYS 

In an effort to secure data and information directed toward the specification 
of recommendations for GHP revision, modification and/or expansion an extensive 
survey v/as mounted. Four target populations were involved. They were (1) current 
GHP staff, (2) former GHP staff, (3) current GHP student participants, and (U) for- 
mer GHP participants. A single questionnaire was developed for the present and 
past instructional staff groups (See Appendix I for a copy of the Governor's Honors 
Program Instructor Follow-Up Questionnaire). A separate inventory v/as constructed 
for the current GHP students and for the former attendees (See Appendices J , and 
K for a copy of these questionnaires). 

GHP Evaluation by Current and Former Staff Personnel 

The staff questionnaire contained, in addition to tv/enty item rating scales 
covering a variety of aspects of the program, requests for suggested changes. Re- 
sponses were available from 29 of the current staff and 36 former members. It 
should be noted, hov;ever, that some 13 members of the current group were also repeaters. 
Some bias in ^he sample of former staff members is noted as originally invitations 
w-re sent to approximately 215 previous staff members to participate in the survey, 
but only 35 usable returns v/ere received. A summary of the means for the twenty 
rating items (Questions 3-22) for the tv/o staff proups is presented in Table 29 . 
The suggested changes derived from open-ended quejtions have been incorpoiated into 
the recommendations of Chapter b. The data ci Table 29 reflect at least two major 
trends. First the ratings (on a five point scale) are relatively high, and second 
the current and former staff members rated the itoms at a similar level. Considering 
]>oth groups tc;;ether it can be seen that judged of particular value were (1) overall 

^'8 



TABLE 29 

Average Ratings* of 1972 GHP and 
Former Staff Personnel on End-of-Program Questionnaire 



Former 

1972 Staff 

(N=29) (N=36) 

Question Mean Mean 

3* Value of overall objective of program ^•37 ^^27 

^. Accomplishment of personal instructional 

objectives 3-89 3-88 

5* Suitability of student selection method 3*39 3*21 

6. Suitability of instructional methods ^^12 ^^03 

7. Influence on local situation 3*63 3*6^ 

8^ Program on making positive change in stua^nt 

attitude ^-21 ^-03 

9. Suitability of facilities and equipment ^..^6 3^50 

10^ Influence of facilities and equipment on 

teaching 3-73 3-8l 

11 • Influence of program on personal instructional, 

methods 3^79 3 -81 

12. Ability to maintain ideal classroom atmosphere ^.08 ^.0^ 

13^ Influence of GHP on local subjc^ct matter 3*85 3^63 

1^. Influence of GHP on l^c^l ir. ; t-u-Moiu 1 methods 3-8l 3-76 

15- Effectiveness of GHP administration 3-79 3-66 

16. Effectiveness of organizataoh 3^75 3*9^ 

17 • Change of instruction t-^v/ard positive attitude ^ 

of gifted ^.19 ^1-17 

18. Usefulness of special events ^-04 ^K08 

19- Usefulness of seminars 3-27 3-^1 

20. Opportunity for student-student intci-action ^.50 ^1*53 

21. Opportunity for student-inotructor interac .on ^.19 ^i*50 

22. Student perception of overai-" valir- of OHP 3-96 



*1 = Extremely poor^ . . . = Excellent 
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value of the program, (2) opportunity for student-student and instructor-student 
interaction, and (3) change in attitude toward more positive acceptance of the 
gifted* Moderately rated were the influences of GHP on regular school year and 
local instructional curricula and methodology. The relatively low rated items were 
(1) usefulness of seminars, and (2) suitability of student selection method. 

GHP Evaluation by Current Student Participants 

The questionnaire for current student participants is similar in content and 
construction to the staff questionnaire. Approximate^ly three days before the close 
of the program this questionnaire was administered to all students. In addition 
to the 15 general questions to be rated (See Table 30 ) a set of eleven questions 
requested students to make comparisons betv/een GHP and their regular schools (See 
Table 31 )• Looking first at Table 30, similarities betv/een the staff ratings and 
student judgments are evident. The opportunity for student interaction, movement 
Loward more positive attitude toward learning and general overall value of GHP 
(Question 12) x^ere highly rated. Lov/er on the scale were usefulness of seminars 
and appropriateness of administration. Guitabiljty of selection method v/as 
moderately evaluated. 

Vlhen asked to make comparison betv/een GHP experiences and opportunities and 
those available in their regular school rottin^^c, Giir came out the v/inner in nine 
out of eleven instances. The relevant data are presented in Table 31 . 

In addition to the data just summarized a random sample o^ 50 student 
questionnaire v/as selected for a content anrUy^is of the fr^^o-response questions. 
The resulting data were used as inputs for the recommendations descrj.).,'d in Chanter 6. 

GHP Evaluati on by Tormer Stude nts 

Mailing lists for the GiiP ^',rcups of 106U through 1971 were secured and 
postcard invit;^tions nont to request partirina'^ion in i rol]ov/-up survey. Out of 

80 



TABLE 30 



Summary of Ratings^ to Questions .1-15 of Governor's 
Honors Program Participant End of Program Questionnaire 1972 Group 



1, 
2. 
3. 



6. 

7 

8 
9 
10, 
11 
12, 

13 

14. 



QUESTIONS 

Suitability of selection method 

Suitability of instructional method 

Appropriateness of administration 

'Appropriateness of organization 

Contribution of GHP toward positive 
attitude toward learning 

Helpfulness of counseling program 

Effectiveness of physical education 
program 

Usefulness of seminars 

Usefulness of special events 

Opportunity for student inreraction 

Opportunity for interaction with teacher 

Degree to v;hlch GliP met your i,rn/:i3diax.c 
educational needs 

Agreement of program p^^.d pe'^^j nal goal:; 

Extent of 3oir-:*oported .^npr'tcrv of 
objective.'^ 



15. Program contribution to ma 



Mean Rating 
3-51 

2.97 
3-65 

H.lQ 
3.8i| 

3-56 
2.85 
3-75 
^Ji.G 
3.96 

^.13 
3.89 

3-70 
3.79 



Standard 
Deviat ion 

.90 

.81 

1.07 

.87 

.96 
1.05 

1.21 
1.19 
1 .09 

.79 

.94 

.91 

.73 

.85 



* Five point ratini^ scale used: 5 = Exctllcnt, h = Above Averaj^e , 
2 = Acceptable, 2 = Belov/ Aver?*--' , 1 - l.xtrenely Toor 
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an initial mailing of approximately 3100 cards, positive responses were 
received from approximately 1300* Due to time and financial constraints 
it was decided that only 500 questionnaires could be mailed and processed* 
A random sample of 500 was therefore selected from the approximately 1300 
which said they would fill out a quest ionnaire* In addition a randoir 
sample of 50 was selected from the 500 for content analysis of the open- 
ended questions for recommendations ♦ Unfortunately, only 310 usable 
questionnaires were returned* These were nevertheless analyzed both for the 
recommendations they might contain as well as the ratings of a number of 
questions statements* It should be noted, however, that this approximately 
60% return represents a biased sample of respondents* Unfortunately, it 
is biased to an unknovm degree* The recommendations denied from the ques- 
tionnaires are summarized in Chapter 6* Ratings for questions 4-23 of the 
Follow-Up Questionnaire are summarized in Table 32 • These data are diffi- 
cult to interpret not only because of the possible bias in the sample, but 
also because of the similarity in the average rating for each of the 20 
questions* There is only a span of 1*3 points betv/een the highest and 
lowest rated items* The variability for a given item however, is relatively 
large giving the impression of differences of opinion on any given question* 
Interpretation by looking at relative rankings ol the statements is perhaps 
the most reasonable approach. Relatively lowly rated v;ere questions con- 
cerning (1) the influence of t!"ie G T on vocational c'loice and (2) helpful- 
ness of the counseling prog.'^in. Highly rated v/ere statements related to 
(l) opportunities for students interacting with other students, and (2) 
the value of the progiam in terrnS of fulfilling their immediate needs at 
the time they attended the program* 
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TABLE 32 



Summary of Ratings^ to Ouestions 4-23 of 
Governor's Honors Program Participant Follow-Up Questionnaire 



QUESTIONS 



Mean Rating 



Standard Deviation 



Degree to which program was 
beneficial in subsequent 
academic course selection 

5. Degree to which program in- 
fluenced decision to attend 
college 

6. Degree to which program was 
beneficial in helping choose 
a college ipajor if attended 
college 

?• Degree to which program was 

beneficial in vocational choice 

8. Suitability of selection methods 

9. Suitability of Instructional methods 

10. Appropriateness of program adminis- 
tration 

11. Influence program had on your 
ability to make contributLons to 
or initiate changes in your local 
school program 

12. Contributions program ma^^e toward a 
positive change in your attitude 
toward learning, 

13. Helpfulness of counsellii^'^ program 

lU. Effectiveness of the physical 

education program in teaching you 
games or other recreational 
activities which you did not have 
the oppoi't unity to learn in your 
high sc'^ool 

15. Usefulness of the seminars 

16. Usefulness of special events 



3.87 



3.68 



3.58 

3.28 
3.70 
U.23 

3.U6 



3.29 

i}.31 
3.25 



3.65 
3.4*4 
U.3U 



.98 



1.19 



1.19 
1.06 
.9U 

1.05 



1.30 

.97 
1.22 



1.22 
1.28 
.89 



erJc 
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TABLE 32 (Cont»d) 



Summary of Ratings** to Questions of 
Governor's Honors Program Participant Follow-Up Questionnaire 



QUESTIONS Mean Pating Standard Deviation 

17. Opportunity for student 

interaction U.55 .80 

IP. Opportunity for interaction 

with teachers 3.99 .99 

19. Overall rating of program in 

fulfilling then immedidte needs U.50 .89 

20. Overall rating of programs in 

fulfilling ultimate goals U.13 .97 

21. Degree to which program objec- 
tives were in agreement with 

personal objectives U.06 .92 

22. Extent to which you mastered 

the objectives of the program 3.,0 .9U 

23. Extent to which program 
contributed to your mastery 

of the program objectives 3.89 .97 



"Five point rating scale used: 5 = LxceiJent, ^ = Above Average, 3 = Acceptable 
2 = Below Average, 1 = Extremely Poor. 
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CHAPTER 6 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

In this final chapter a brief summary of the conclusions derived 
from data gathered duj^ing the Summer of 1972 will be presented. In 
addition recommendations touching on all aspects of the GHP v/ill be 
presented. These recommendations are based for the most part on samples 
of staff and student suggestions derived from their free-responses to 
open-ended inquiries contained in follow-up questionnaires. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The following conclusions are judged to be warranted by the GHP 
Evaluation Staff. 

(1) The general objectives of the GhP show a high degree of 
congruence with the intents of students attending the program. 

(2) The GHP staff is a highly motivated and for the most part 
highly qualified and experienced group of professionals. The 
ratio of males to females is about two to one. 

(3) The instructional staff reflects a. highly humanistic orientation 
situation, and have general philosophies which experts would 
consider to have the greatest potential in fostering crea-**ive 
abilities 

(4) The "average" 1972 GHP student is ^L..ost seventeen years old, 
possesses an excellent academic and test performance record, 
comes from a moderately large intact family where the middle- 
aged parents are very wt=ll educated. It might be suggested that 
many of the students in attendance might be characterized as 
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being High Achievers, in addition or rather than gifted or 
talented. 

A number of personality characteristics were found -> differen- 
tiate members of the eight nomination groups. Math and Science 
groups were found to be more reserved, detached, and critical. 
Drama and Social Science groups were found to be more assertive. 
Art and Foreign Language groups described themselves as more 
dependent and sensitive. Science students saw themselves as 
experimenting. Social Science participants scored higher on 
measures of shrewdness and analytical orientation. Many differ- 
ences were also noted when the combined Artistic groups (Art, 
Drama, and Music) were contrasted with the Academic groups 
(Foreign Language, English, Math, Science and Social Science). 
Results indicated that Social Science, Art and Science groups 
reflected significantly great creative personalities. 
Life history data were found to discriminate among some of the 
gifted student groups. For males it was found that the students 
tended to characterize the *.r own backgrounds as follows: 

Art - Less intellectua?ly inclined, socially introverted and 
reported sibling friction. 

Drama - Less concern with intellectuall pursuits and reported 
sibling friction. 

English - Lower positive academic attitude. 

Math - Hign deeree of social introversion. 

Music - Lower concern with intellectual activities and less 
sibling Iriction. 

Science - Fairly high degree of social .inlrovcrsion and low 
positive acaaemic attitude. 

Female 6HP students tended to describe thoir Jife histories as 

follow::: 
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Art - Low positive academic experience but a high degree of 
scientific artistic interests. 

Drama - Low positive academic experiences but high social 
leadership, 

English - High social leadership expression, both high cultural- 
literary and scientific-artistic interests, but greater 
difficulty in coping with stressful situations. 

Music - Low frequency of positive academic experiences. 
Science - High scientific-artistic interests. 
Social Science - High Cultural-literary interests, 
(8) In comparison with an average ability group the following signi- 
ficant differences were noted on the following life history 
scales for the Artistically Talented (Art, Drama, Music) and 
Academically Talented (Foreign Language, English, Math, Science, 
and Social Science) 

Male Artistic Students - Higher scores on Intnllectualism, Socio- 
economic Status, Poritive Academic Attitude, 
Athletic Interest ard Social Desirability, 
and lower scores on Sibling Friction, 

I'igher scores on Intellectualism, Academic 
Achievement, Social Introversion, Scienti- 
fic Intt^rest, Socioeconomic Status, Reli- 
gious Activity and Social Desirability, 
and lower scores on Sibling Friction, 

Female Artistic Students - Higher scores on Maternal V/armth, and 

^'Daidy'y Girl", Social Leadership, 
Academic Achievement, Cultural-Literary 
Interests, Scientific-Artistic Interests, 
Socioeconomic Status, and lower scores on 
Popularity With Opposite Sex, Athletic 
Participation and Maladjustment, 

Fem ale Academic Students - Higher scores on academic achievement, 

Cultural-Literary Interests, Scientific- 
. Artistic Interests, Socioeconomic Status, 
and lower scores on Parental Control, 
Posi"^iv/e Academic Attitude, Athletic 
Participation and Maladjustment, 



Male Academic Students - 
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(9) It is evident that GHP students come from homes that the 
students describe as having relatively high socioeconomic 
status, i. e. high educational and occupational level of 
father, high family income and social class, and high 
parental educational level. 

(10) Student judgments of their mastery of selected relevant 
instructional objectives indicated a significant gain over 
the summer px-ograrn. 

(11) Students nndged GHP to have significantly contributed to 
their mastery of the instructional program. 

(12) The instructional faculty judged that the students made 
frcm average to above-average progress toward mastery of 
relevant instructional objectives. 

(13) The concepts of "Dormitory Living" and "Governor's Honors 
Program" were evaluated by students as having made the 
greatest positive change in their thinking during the 
summer experience. 

(14) There was a convergence ove*? tne eight week period in the 
ways concepts central to the program were evaluated by 
students ^nd the instructional staff. 

(15) Current and former GHP staff members evaluated quite 
favorably (1) the over-all value of GHP, (2) the opportunity 
for student-student and instructor-student interaction, and 
(3) their positive change 5n attitude toward the gifted. 
Less well evaluated were (1) usefulness of program wide 
seminars, and (2) suitability of student selection method 
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(16) 1972 students evaluated highly (1) over-all value of GHP, 
(2) opportunity for student interaction, and (3) movement 
toward a more positive attitude toward learning. Less 
highly valued were (1) appropriateness of administration 
and (2) usefulness of seminars. 

(17) When asked to make comparisons between their GHP exper- 
iences and opportunities and rhose available in their 
regular school students judged GHP the winner in seven 
out of nine instances. 

(18) Evident throughout the data gathered from both students 
and staff was a desire to increase the participation of 
students from minority groups, underprivileged areas, and 
small schools. 

(19) The GHP teacher was seen by his students as (1) cognitively 
oriented, stressing coir.plex mental abilities, (2) providing 
a relaxed, open, supportive and "happy** environment. 

(20) Analysis of a hi<^hly select set ot classroom interactions 
indicated that teachers (1) were not overly concerned with 
student feelings, and (2) set the norm for stimulating 
discussions of complex and abstract ideas. 

(21) Responses from former Giir participants indicates that they 
rate highly the opporti^ni-*:y they had to interact with other 
students and the degree to v/hich the program met their immediate 
needs while they were in attendance. Relative to these they 
felt that the counseling program and the influence GHP had on 
their vocational choices were not strong. 



In summary it may be said that the general thrust of the program has 
successfully aimed at providing an enrichment experience for talented 
adolescents. The program has been less successful in (1) providing innova- 
tive impetus toward the local development of methods and materials for the 
gifted, (2) offering a training ground for prospective teachers and counse- 
lors of the gifted, and (3) undertaking a meaningful and continuous 'program 
of relevant research. 

STAFF RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING STUDENT SELECTION 

The staff recommendations (for the combined current and former staff 
groups) are generally of two types. The recommendations are grouped as 
either general or specifically related to an element of the program. An 
arbitrary decision was made to present only recommendations reported by 
at least five percent of the respondents. Following each recommendation 
is the percent of the total group (65) making the suggestion. It should 
be noted that the percenLages in most cases are small as the total number 
of suggestions was quite large and there was not a great deal of agreement 
among the respondents. 

General Staff Recommendations Concerning Student Selection 
(1) Greater participation by minorities (9o) 



(2) Eliminate quota system (6%) 

(3) Increase number of students from tinderpriviledged areas 
and schools (6%) 

(U) Instructional staff should be involved with evaluation of 

applicants at the outset (5%) 
(5) The characteristics of maturity, responsibleness and general 

personality should receive greater weight than is presently 

the case (5%) 

Specific Staff Recommendations for Student Selection by Nomination Area 
Representation from all areas did not submit recommendation. 
Visual Arts 

(1) The number serving on the selection committee be 
reduced to three members of the Art staff. 

(2) The same number of artistically talented be selected 
as academically talented. 

(3) Eliminate the personal interview for semi-finalists 
and in its place have students (a) submit ten represen- 
tative slides cf their work (b) a three minute tape on 
the past art plays in their everyda}^ lives, and (c) 
solicit a statement from their local teachers concerning 
their work habits, personal involvement in work, relation- 
ship to peers, and tentative plans for the future. 

English 

(1) Nominees be told earlier in the school year that a sample 

of their creative writing will be required for the interview. 
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The most experienced personnel who have worked with gifted 
are needed for the selection committee. 



Math 

(1) The preliminary questions (on the interview sheet) could 
be filled out by the student while he is waiting to be 
interviewed. Then the interviewer could discuss his res- 
ponses with him during the interview. 

(2) It is suggested that the following items be left out of 
the rating scores: number of math courses, geometry, 
class rank. 

(3) The following weights are considered for the other items: 
non-verbal I.Q. - 5, achievement score - 5, math grades - 3, 
over-all grades - 2, teacher ^s letter - 5, interview - 10. 

Music 

(1) Quota system be discarded. As a second choice at an 
established cat off date, quotas not used by school systems 
be released to school systems with more potential nominees. 

(2) Individual school quocas should be allotted in consideration 
of the performing areas offered in the local school (band - 
orchestra - choruc - V^^^^board, etc.). 

(3) Selection Committee: (a) Needs to be briefed prior to 
auditions, (b) Physical operation of tryouts should be much 
better organized, (c) Interviev/er should be knowledgeable 
of program operation, (d) Local teachers, who nominate, 
should be made aware of type of student needed, (e) Kalrasser 
Test should be used in place of present exam, and (f ) Final 



selection specialist should be very knov/ledgeable of 
program (past or future staff members) and have someone 
present able to interpret Cognitive Abilities Test inrorma- 
tion. 

Science 

(1) Interviews should be continued. 

(2) Closer attention will have to be given to the proposals 
submitted by the prospective participants. 

(3) Choice of the selecLion committee should be carefully 
considered to insure that the members understand the aims 
of the program and ^an relate to prospective participants. 

Social Science 

(1) Selection committee should be composed of three members 
all of whom interview all semi-finalists. 

STAFF PROGRAM RECOMH^HDATIONS 

In addition to suggestions fc"^ r^/ising the student selection pro- 
cedures, recommendations regarding a variety of dimensions of GHP were 
solicited from the 1972 ciii.! loruioi' sta-^f members. Again only those 
recommendations and suggestions report^id by at least 5% of the respondents 
are presented. 

General Recommendations By Current and Former Staff Members 

(1) More communication and interaction between departments, 
across disciplines, between te^.chers aiid administration, 
between students and all of tlte above (63%). 



(2) Suggested changes in organization patterns (Interdepartmental 
activities, team teaching, contract teaching, peer assistance, 
re-organization in general) (54%). 

(3) Reassessment of present equipment, supplies, and provision of 
more funds, materials, equipment, etc. (5H%). 

(U) More participation by students in various aspects of program 
(32%). 

(5) More pre-planning time (28%). 

(6) More time during program for such things as individual confer- 
ences with students, time for study in major areas, etc. (25%). 

(7) More selection of students from minority groups, underpriviled- 
ged areas, and small schools (18%). 

(8) Suggested increase in administrative base (including new per- 
sonnel, secretaries, aids, etc.) (17%). 

(9) Earlier selection of staff and provision of pre-training pro- 
gram (1U%). 

(10) The rescinding of dress codes and "small" rules and regulations 
(12%). 

(11) Need for some method of continuous assessment (8%). 
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Specific Staff Program Recommendations by Current and Former Staff Members 

Following are detailed suggestions for changes in the GHP which were re- 
corded on the GHP Instructor Follow-Up Questionnaire. Again the criterion of 
having at least 5% of the respondents in agreement with the suggestion v/as 
applied. These comments were made as a result of the specific statements on 
the questionnaire. 

Accomplishment of Program and Staff Objectives 

(1) More pre-planning time (8%) 

(2) More counseling and planning time during program (8%) 

(3) Provisions of more funds, materials, and supplies (5%) 

(4) More participation by students in (a) administration, and 
(b) subject areas other than their own (8%) 

(5) More time should be spent by students in major area (8%) 

§L4^?^i^i^y-25_Il}§^Ey5^i2D^i_y®"^^^*^^^ Students 

(1) More pre-planning time, both individual and group (8%) 

(2) More of a shift from teacher oriented beginnings to independent 
study, peer instructional assistance, contract teaching and peer 
evaluation (5%) 

?9D^Ei^yii2D-^22_2^_I^^^^^"^^'^^ Change in Local School Programs 

(1) Introduction ic difficult as Ijcal scb'-^ols are rigid and 
unflexible and not op?n to ( ^lange (6%) 

?2D^Ei^lf^i255_2^_?^9S^!l_T2'il^E^ ^aHnj a Positive Change in Student 
Attitude Toward Loarning 

(1) Move away from strict lule:: on dress codes, ancT^'^'^small" rules in 
general ( 5%) 

§yi^?^i^i^Y-2?-^?2i^i5i5E_§!}^,5^yiP!!!^^'^ Available in Teaching GHP Students 

(1) More money for materials (1^%) 

(2) Make available Ditto machines, Xerox copiers. Off-set press. Pro- 
jectors, AV equipment, potters wheel, kiln, etc, (12%) 

(3) Heat and humidity - how aDout quiet air conditioning (5%) 
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(U) More desk calculators and computer facilities: Expanding 
library facilities (5%) 

(5) More lab materials equipment for 'science (6%) 

Influence of Program on Changes _in_ Your Instructional Methods 
During Program 

(1) More time needed for individual conferences with students (5%) 

Ability_to jjaintain_an_Ideal Classroom Atrosphere for GHP Students 
(1) Reduction in teacher-pupil ratio (8%) 

Influence_of_Program^in Jjak^ Change in Your Instructional 

Method upon Returning to Local Situation 

(1) GHP has had small influence (8%) 

(2) GHP has had great influence (1U%) 

Effectiveness of the Administration of the Program 

(1) Earlier employment of staff (6%) 

(2) More time for pre-planning (8%) 

(3) Have a wider variety of staff from year to year (5%) 

The_Effect iveness of the_Organization_of the Prop:ram 

(1) The appointment of three people (a) curriculum specialist, 

(b) special events^ seminar and activities specialist, 

(c) house-keeping person (5%) 

(2) Utilization of cross-dlr.cipline areas and planning such as 
humanities, envlronnont studies, etc (G-o) 

Usefulness of_Special ^^vents 

(1) Better advance planning; and f^realer va*>^iGty (3%) 

(2) Additional enrichment needed (5%) 

Usefulness of Seminars 

(1) Topics of discussion should be decided upon by students and 
staff working together in committees (6%) 
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(2) Let students aid in selecting speakers (6%) 

(3) Seminar groupings should be changed once or twice a summer (5%) 

Opportunity for Students to Interact with Ear^ '^t 

(1) More inter-action among disciplines or ^ .. tments (8%) 

Opportunity to Interact with Teachers 

(1) All faculty nembers should be available to GHP students at times 
other than Introduction and Seminars (including weekends) (6%) 

Student Perception of Overall Value of GHP 

(1) Realization of value really comes after the attainment of more 
maturity (6%) 

(2) Freedom to pursue their own special interests is really the 
primary value (5%) 

(3) GHP causes dissatisfaction with program offered at local high 
school (8%) 

(U) Opportunity to converse with peers with similar interests is of 
great value (5%) 

Two Things Most Beneficial about GHP 

(1) Student interaction with others of like ability (63%) 

(2) Academic freedom for students and for staff (20%) 

(3) Opportunity to conduct an indepth study in area of special 
interests (32%) 

(U) Teacher and student relationships (23%) 

(5) Freedom for the teacher to work for the best of each student (6%) 

(6) Quality of staff (6%) 

(7) Opportunity for experience in leadership roles (5%) 

(8) Self-direclGd study (12%) 

(9) Effect on local school (8%) 

(10) Introduction of new idoas and areas of interest (12%) 

(11) Absence of grade, report cards, and parental pushing (8%) 

(12) Recognition of self knov/Jedge (6%) 

(13) Encouragement of creative thinking (5%) 
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I Two Things^LEAST_Beneficial_About^ 

(1) Lack of time and money for pre-planning (5%) 
i (2) Rules and regulations (dress codes, etc.) (9%) 

1^ (3) Lack of student involvement in making decisions including 

planning (6%) 

I (U) Student selection (5%) 

(5) Too few from minority groups (6%) 

I 

Summary 

I A number of comments were repeated throughout the staff recommendations. 

|. These appear to be related to (a) the great value of student interaction, 

' (b) the desire for more pre-planning time for staff, (c) the need for more 

I monies for equipment and supplies, (d) the tremendous value of allowing stu- 

dents to undertake self-directed exploration into new areas and ideas, (e) the 
I desirability of reappraising the rules and regulations, particularly in regard 

. to dress codes, and (f) the desirability of greater student involvement at 

appropriate and relevant points in the program. 

STUDENT PROGRAM RECOMMENDATIONS; 
I COMMENTS AMD SUGGESTIONS 

i 

T'.ie real impact of the program was experienced by the students. It 
I was obvious that the most relevant suggestions for modifications of GHP 

I would come from these first hand sources. Toward that end a questionnaii^e 

was administered to all 1972 GHP attendees and a sample of previous parti- 
I cipants. With regard to the previous attendees a postcard invitation was 

mailed to approximately 3200 former GHP students to participate in our sur- 
j. vey. Positive responses were received from approximately 1500. Due to time 

I and financial contraints only 500 of the former participants could be surveyed, 
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A random sample of 500 was, therefore, drawn from the 1500. The following 
analysis from the free response position in the questionnaire was based on 
a sample of 50 of these 500. With respect to the 1972 GHP students a random 
sample of 50 questionnaires was selected for content analysis. Only those 
comments, suggestions and recommendations made by at least 5% of the com- 
bined respondents are reported here. 

General Recommendation by Combined Former and 1972 Student Groups 

(1) Making activities, classes, cultural events, etc., less 
manditory (92%) 

(2) Responses in reference to less restriction and fewer 
rules (90%) 

(3) References to more time being needed (66%) 

(U) Freer learning environ^::ient with more individual attention (U6%) 

(5) More student involvement in the total program (U2%) 

(6) More independent study (20%) 

(7) References to more variety of things to do and study (20%) 

(8) Reduction of pupil-teacher-counselor ratio (19%) 

(9) The inclusion of more blacks and other minorities, more varied 
socio-economic groups (10%) 

Specific Recommendations an£ Sugges tions by Combined Former and 1972 
Student Groups 

Methods By VJhich Participants Are Selected 

(1) The inclusion of more blac\i, uuu ochor r^inorities , more 
varied socio-< economic f.-oups (lO-o) 

(2) More import«3noo shoa.ld be given to the interview (6%) 

(3) All schools choose nominees the same way (6%) 
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Suitability of Instructional Methods 

(1) More student involvement in teaching and planning (6%) 

(2) More time for specialized areas (6%) 

(3) Self Direction (6%) 

Appropriateness of the Administration of the Program 

(1) Fewer rules, such as hair length, curfew, required 
dress, modification of dormitory rules (52%) 

(2) A House of Representatives for students to help govern 
GHP (6%) 

Contributions the Program Made Toward a Positive 
Change In Your Attitude Toward Learning 

(1) More active and interested in learning (U2%) 

(2) The teachers were the influential factors (6%) 

(3) Broader range of experiences (8%) 
(U) Free to learn (no grades) (16%) 

(5) Made me do more learning and thinking on my own (6%) 

(6) Too much regimentation and boredom (6%) 

Helpfulness of the Counseling Program 

(1) Counselors should have enough time to get to know 
students, they seemed to be too busy (20%) 

(2) Personality, career, and other tests v/ere interesting! (6%) 

(3) Helpful (10%) 

(U) More counseling the first few weeks, not the last few (8%) 

(5) More individual counseling, more often (16%) 

(6) Discussion groups \7ith counselors (8%)' 
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Effectiveness of Physical Education Program in Teaching You Games ! 
Or"Other"Recreationai"Activities WhIch"You"Dld Not"Have"fhe Oppor- ' 
tunity"fo"Learn"in"Your School 

(1) Make physical education voluntary (36%) : 

(2) Keep dance program forever (6%) 

I 

(3) Too little time, allow students to choose one or two 

sports to concentrate on (10%) ; 

Usefulness of Seminars 

(1) More Seminars (20%) 

(2) Should have some seminars !(2U%) ; 

(3) Ask students for ideas or let them lead seminars (14%) 
(U) Too many drug seminars (8%) 

(5) All seminars should not be manditory (6%) 

(6) More care in the selection of leaders (6%) 

(1) Do not dwell on any subject for more than two seminars (6%) , 

Usefulness of Special Events 

(1) They should not be manditory (U2%) ' 

(2) No required dress (12%) 

(3) More speakers, films, variety (16%) 
(U) Concerts are just too long 

(5) Ask students or fin-;lists for the program to submit a 
suggested list of speakers, etc. (G%) 

Opportunity For Interacting Willi Other Students 

(1) No curfew or at least a later curfcv; (12%) 

(2) More free time (10%) 

(3) More visitation betv/oen dorms (6%) 

(U) More non-requii'ed social activities (8%) 

(5) Less regimentation and fev/cr rules (lO^o) j 
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(1) Teachers should be more available, other than class time (20%) 

(2) More interaction with teachers on a personal basis (8%) 

(3) Reduce teacher-pupil ratio (6%) 

Extent To Which You Mastered the Objectives of the Program 

(1) More explanation of the objectives of the program to the 
students (10%) 

Specific Comments By Only Former GHP Students 

12 "^^^ Program Was Beneficial in Your Subsequent 

Academic Course Selection 

(1) GHP influc:nced choice of college major (20%) 

(2) Courses in program Ws^re excellent preparation for courses 
in my area in college (10%) 

(3) GHP was influential in continuance of my education (8%) 

Degree to Which Program Influenced Your Decision to Attend College 
(Most students indicated that this decision had already been made) 

(1) Gave a good picture of what college would be like (10%) 

(2) Found out that learning could be enjoyable (10%) 

Degree to Which the Program Was Beneficial in Helping You Choose 
A College Major 

(1) Better idea of what irajoring in a specific area 
would be like ^^20%) 

The Degree to Which the Piv^^£am Was Beneficial In Helping You 
Choose A Vocation 

(i) Influenced me to become an educator (8%) 
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Influence Which the P^ograin Had on Your Ability to Make Contributions 
to'or'lnitiate Changes in Your Locai'School Program 

(1) Schools should be more receptive to constructive criticism 
and change (18%) 

(2) Ideas at GKP on how to make changes without offending (6%) 

(3) More realization by the schools that GHP has provided an 



What Two Things Were MOST Beneficial About GHP 

(1) Contact with different individuals with both different 
and similar interests (68%) 

(2) Independent and indepth study (2U%) 

(3) The teachers (18%) 

(U) Cultural events, films, speakers, etc., (16%) 
(5) Freedom to broaden interests (10%) 



(6) Right to select a minor (6%) 
What Two Things Were LEAST Beneficial About GHP 

(1) Lack of personal freedom and non-essential rules (UU%) 

(2) Seminars and speakers (Handitory attendance) (2^i%) 

(3) Sports program (IPo) 

(U) Lack of variability and guidance with respect to minor 



experience to be shared (6%) 




areas ( 8% ) 



Academic Honors and Awards Received 



(1) 



College Fellowships and Scholarships (54%) 



(2) 



High School awards (42%) 



(3) 



Dean's list at college (38%) 



(4) 



Member of College Honor Societies (34%) 



(5) 



National Merit Seipi- Finalist, and Finalist (8%) 
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(6) National Merit Scholarship (8%) 

(7) Graduated Magda Cum Laude from college (6%) 

(8) Letter of commendation from National Merit Scholarship (6%) 

(9) High School Who^s Who (6%) 

(10) University of Georgia Certificate of Merit (6%) 

Summary 

A number of student comments appeared with high frequency. Among 
these were statements related to (a) the desirability of reducing the 
degree of restriction aid number of rules and regulations; (b) the desira- 
bility of greater student representation in GHP related decision making 
activities (non-policy related); (c) the desirability for more free time; 
(d) the significant influence teacliers had on the participants; (e) the 
desirability for greater contact with couselors and (f ) the positive impact 
the program had on students as a preparation for college • It was noted 
that considerable academic honois have been received by former GHP students. 
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APPENDIX A 



Select ipn and Interview Forns for Nomination Area C'-mmittees 



O ion 

FRir 



^ STATE OF GEORGIA 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Q State Office Building 

UJ Atlanta, Georgia 30334 

Office of Instructional Services 
Division of Elementary and 

Secondary Education Jack ?• Nix 

Instructional Leadership Services State Superintendent' of Schools 

! 

SCIENCE INTERVIEW SUMMARY SHEET 



2 



1 

\ o 



I- 



I. Evidence of Science interest. 



Academic and professional, 



I Hobbies; literature preference 



Others. 



II- Expectations from GRP. 
Why go? ^ 



What will interviewee exnect to do there? 



III. Evidonco of rast r.ncer-st in Science. 
Fairs and Projects 
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SCIENCE INTERVIEW SUMMARY SHEET 
Page ? 



! 



III. Evidence of past interest in Science (continued) 
School extracurricular activities in science. 



Non--school activities in science. 



IV. Other comments and observations of interviewer. 



liO 



erJc 



STATE OF GEORGIA 
DEPARTMEOT OF EDUCATION 

State Office Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 30334 



Office of Instructional Services 
Division of Elementary and 

Secondary Education 
Instructional Leadership Services 



Jack P. Nix 
State Superintendent of Schools 



INTERVIEW FORM FOR CANDIDATES IN MUSIC FOR THE GOVERNOR'S HONORS PROGRAM 



Name 



Nomination No. 



The interview will be rated on a three letter system. The letter A will indicate a very 
satisfactory interview; B will indicate an average interview; and C will indicate an . 
unsatisfactory interview. The interviewer should make specific comments on this pagelat 
the time of the interview (interviewer should refer to the instruction sheet for further 
details). The letter rating of A-B-C should be placed on Page I of the audition form m 
the column to the right of the final numerical rating of the nominee. 



Signature of Interviewer 



erJc 



MOB: am 
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STATE COLLEGE MUSICALITY TEST 
(GOVERNOR'S HONORS PROGRAM TESTING 1972) 



Name of Stu'^ent 
Date of Test 



Nomination No. 
School System 



1. a. 
b. 
c. 

2. a. 
b. 
c. 

3. a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 

4. a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 



5. a. 
b. 
c. 

6. a. 
b. 



Same 
S 
S 

s 
s 
s 

3 
S 
S 
S 

s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 

s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 



Different 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 

D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 



7. a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 

8. a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 



9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 



Same 
S 
S 
S 
S 
S 

s 

f 

%i 

s 
s 

Yes 
Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 



Different 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 

No 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
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Major Minor 



19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 



24. 



Same Rhythm Pitch 



J r -j^-i-T i=b=^ 



25. 



26. 



27. 



28. 



R 




"^"ll^ ft I 



m 



■tg* — r 



Reproduced with the permission of the Music Department of Georgia State University, 
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STATE DEPARTOENT OF EDUCATION 
State Office Building 
Atlanta I Georgia 30334 

i 



Jack P. Nix 
State Superintendent of Schools 



Name Nomination no. 

LAST FIRST MIDDLE GRADE 



MATHEMATICS INTERVIEW SHEET - OTP 

RaMng Score 



I.Q. 1. (a) Plans for study after high school. 





Percentile 




(b) Vocational Plans. 




No. M. Crs. 
Ac.-H. 


2. 


Major interest subject. 


-2- 


Geometry 


3. 


Special mathematics topics or projects 




M. Gr. Av. 




of interest. 




0. Gr. Av. 


^4. 


Mathematics or science honora (Ex. NSF 


■2- 


CI. Rank 




Institute) 




01. Size 






T. Letter 


^5. 


Accomplishments expected at GHP. 




Interview 








Total Ranking 


^6. 


Comments : 



Office of Instructional Services 
Division of Elementary and 

Secondary Education 
Instructional Leadership Services 
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STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
State Office Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 30334 

Office of Instructional Services 
• Division of Elementary and 

Secondary Education Jack P, Nix 

Instructional Leadership Services State Superintendent of Schools 



GOVERNOR'S HONORS PROGRAM 

Criteria for Selection of Students 
for Mathematics, 1972 

Overall Grade Average, A-2; B-1 2 

(in all subject, particularly academic subjects) 

Number of Courses in Mathematics, Acc, -2; reg. ~1 2 

Grades in Mathematics 5 or 

(May be B if acc, ) 

Variety of Courses in Mathematics (Geom,) 2 

Interview of Student 10 

Shows definite interest in mathematics 

Motivation 

Sincerity of purpose 

Teacher Recommendation 3 

(If it has anything worthwhile in it) 

I.Q, (If extremely high) 1 

Test 3 

Rank in Class 2 

(very high - 2 pts., otherwise - 1 pt,) 

Upcoming Junior or Senior (no weight) 0 

TOTAL 30 
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Hfvl.sr*-!. .Jnnu.rry 1072 



5:TATK DFPAR7HENT OF iXHCATION 
State Office Building 
AtlaAU, C^orglt 30334 



Office of (r.stnictloanl Services 
nivif^lon of flerentan^ and 

It)f.t rjc ttcnal leadership Services 



Jsrk P. Nix 
State Supt vintoiidci^r of Schools 



VISUAL ARTS INITRVirw GOVFFJm'S HONORS PROGEUM 



Noma nation No, 



av.ntal Ability 
in*erv1eA'ed Dv 



Academic hecord 



■ rTervlew 6 nd Portfol io 

i. Ab-iliry tn Jud^e di scrir.l lively 

. /• b ; i , ♦ y t r> 5 o2 ve problems 

.'^ rUM ty to environment 

H:*.,;?!' of ur.dorstandinK of nrlieit^c principle:* 

r?, P:>tt. f.->r possible t^rfr^^ttc jrrotvth 

6. ?':jdprr.ta:idin^ 51 visual expresj^ion 

?. Irfedop. fr:>n limitations ir. e^.preftslon 

H. ^'ar.i^e of understanding of media 

9, Depth »>f creative e?:presslon 

(i.e. ability tu go beyond imitation) 

Ivi. Interest in art (as opposed to dher areas) 
rx . Cren tivtv abi 11 ty 

Ability to work independently 
1'^ Vnlidity of stud^^nt'p work 



CXI *^rr>res 



M. Kxccpriof^al ability 



0 12 3 4 5 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

2 3 
2 3 
8 9 10 



2 
2 



ERIC 
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STATE OF GEORGIA 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

State Office Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 30334 



Office of Instructional Services 
Division of Elementary and 

Secondary Education 
Instructional Leadership Services 



Jack P. Nix 
State Superintendent of Schools 



i 



er|c 



Area : Social Science 

Name : ^ 

School: 

Number: 



RATING SCALE 

Poor = 1 Point 
Fair = 2 Points 
Good = 3 Points 
Excellent = 4 Points 
Superior - 5 Points 



SECTION 1 



Circle the number in each category that most accurately applies 
candidate, 

1. MATURITY LEVEL (Rising Junior 1 point) 

(Rising Senior 2 points) 

2. INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT (130 = 0 points) 

(130•^ = 1 point) 

3* NUMBER AND VARIETY OF COURSES IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 
4* TEACHER RECOMJIEblDATIOLI 



TOTAL 



SECTION II 



5v INTEREST IN SOCI/iL StudII':S i.e*, long rant^e interest, 

variety in interest, -enuiae interest la soci.-'l studies 

6, DEPTH OF EXPERIEMCE IM SOCIAL STUDJHS, concentr:;;:ion in 

an area of study 

7. EVIDENCE OF PREVIOUS IWDEPEi^^DEt'^T WORK i.e., f o . - 1 study 

or self-initiated study 

8. SERIOUSNESS OF PURPOSE i.e., willingness, enth:,.i<-.«ia 

9, READING INTEREST i.e., current publications de-^.'.; with 

current affairs, newspapers, or books dealin;-^ :;.th r../'as 
of social studies 



10. 



EVIDENCE OF VERBAL SKILLS AVH) RATIOi^AL TIimCIWG i.e., self- 
expxecsion, fluenc/ of ideas 
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to the 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

12 3^5 

i ? 3 4 5 
1 ?. 3 A 5 

12 3 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



ERIC 



Area: Social Science Page 2 

11. LEVEL OF CREATIVITY ioC., future plans, thoughts on 

current scene of events 12 3 4 5 

12. EVIDENCE OF SELF-DIRECTIOU AI^ SELF-RELIANCE 1 2 3 4 5 

TOTAL 

SECTION III 

13. WHAT DO YOU EXPECT TO QilN AT GOVERNOR'S HONORS PROGRAM 1 2 3 4 5 

14. CAN YOU THINK OF SOME WAYS THAT YOU POSSIBLY NIGHT TAKE 

WHATEVER YOU GAIN FROM YOUR EXPERIENCES AT GOVERNOR'S 

HONORS PROGRAM BACK TO YOUR OWN SCHOOL IM THE FALL? 1 2 ? _4 5 

15 • nai DO YOU PLAN TO USE GOVERNOR'S HONORS PROGRAM? (to 
enrich yourself? for academic pursuit? to get ready 

for college? did not have anything else to do?) 12 3 4 5 

TOTAL 



16. COM-IENTS FIML TOTAL 

What other activities has he engaged in that 
might be related to social studies: 

1. Social Science Fair 

2. Senate Youth Program 
3* Presidential Classroom 
4o Community Action Program 
5- Others 
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Form: IEC-GHP-51 
Revised: January 1972 



STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
State Office Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 30334 



Office of Instructional Services 
Division of Elementary and 

Secondary Education 
Instructional Leadership Services 



Jack P. Nix 
State Superintendent of Schools 



VISUAL ARTS INTERVIEW - GOVERNOR'S HONORS PROGRAM 



Name 



Nomination No. 



Mental Ability 
Interviewed By 



Academic Record 



CAT Scores 



Interview and Portfolio 

1. Ability to Judge discrimitively 

2. Ability to solve problems 

3. Sensitivity to environment 

4. Range of understanding of artistic principles 

5. Potential for possible artistic growth 
6« Understanding of visual expression 

7. Freedom from limitations in expression 

8. Range of understanding of media 

9. Depth of creative expression 

(i.e. ability to go beyond imitation) 

10. Interest in art (as opposed to other areas) 

11. Creative ability 

12. Ability to work independently 

13. Validity of student's work 



2 3 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



^14. Exceptional ability 0123456789 10 

\kt -'--^iv jSjC vJk-* ^--^ "^"^X ^7vw^w.,,r .j?5v3J:V:X') \^vOa>:*^^-^-H, 
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STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
State Office Building 
Atlanta J Georgia 30334 



Office of Instructional Services 
Dlv^slon of Elementary and 

Secondary Education Jack P. Nix 

Instructional Leadership Services State Superintendent of Schools 

VIS''AL ARTS RECOMMENDED GUIDE SHEET TO BE USED 

DURING PERSONAL INTERVIBVS 

GUIDE SHEET 

Instructions: Each of the following sample questions is designed to 

help you better interpret the qualifications you will be 
looking for while interviewing a student. It is suggested 
that Interviewers alternate questioning so that one can be 
forming the next question in his mind while the first is 
questioning. Each set of questions ^r suggestions corresponds 
with listed characteristics. 

1. Judgement: 

1. Which of these works do you consider to be your best and why? 

2. If you were told that you must burn all you work with the 
exception of one piece^ which piece would you choose to save 
and why? 

2. Solving problems: 

1. Choose a work and tell how else the theme might have been 
developed. 

2. If you were given a pile or roll of wire as your only media to work 
with, what would you do with it? 

3. Sensitivity: 

1. What kind of things effect you? 

2. What things do you notice most? 

4. Understanding: 

1. Explain your use of negative space in one of your works. 

2. Explain your use of color relationships in one of your works. 
H. Potential: 

To the interviewer: This point will be concluded from the 
entire interview. 

6. Understanding: 

(Choose a work) Why did you do this painting? 

7. Freedom: 

Look for deviations and development as opposed to imitation only. 

8. Media: ' 

How does watercolor work? 

9. Depth: 

Look for deviations from classroom asslgnrrrnts. 
Do you do each assignment exactly as youv teacher asks? 
iO. Interest: 

What things do you enjoy most? 
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GUIDE SHEET 

VISUAL ARTS 
Page 2 



11. Creative ability 

1. How many uses can you think of for a brick? 

2. How many paintings could be done from a coke bottle? 

12. Independent: 

1. When do you do most of your work? 

2. How much of your spare time is spent in doing art? 

13. If in doubt as to whether the student actually did work presented, 
choose a work and a&k how it was developed. 

14. Give bonus points only to students who show exceptional ability 
and who you definitely feel should participate in the program* 
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CTATF OF GEORGIA 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

State Office Building 
Atlanta^ Georgia 30334 



Office of Instructional Services 
Division of Elementary and 

Secondary Education 
Instructional Leadership Services 



Jack V. Nix 
State Superintenoent of Schools 



AREA: English 

mm: 



SCHOOL 



Nomination NUMBFR 
SECTION I 



RATING SCALE 

Poor = 1 Point 
Fair = 2 Points 
Good = 3 Points 
Excellent = 4 Points 
Superior = 5 Points 



Circle the number in each category that most accurately applies 
to the candidate, 

MATURITY LEVEL (Rising junior 1 point. 
Rising senior 2 points) 

TNTELLIGFNCE QUOTIENT (130 0 points, 

130+ 1 point) 

NUMBER AND VARIETY OF COURSES IN ENGLISH 

TEACHER RECOMMENDATION 



4 5 



1 3 4 5 



12 3 4 r, 



113 4 5 



TOTAL 



SECTION II 

5. INTEREST IN LITERATURE i.e., long ranpe interest, 

variety in interest, genuine interest in English 

r 

6. DEPTH OF EXPERIENCE IN ENGLISH i.e., concentration 

in an area of study 

7. EXTENT OF CREATIVE V/iUTING EXPERIENCE i.e., desire 

to write, publications 

B. EVIDENCE OF PREVIOUS INDEPENDENT WORK i.e., formal 
study or self-initiated study 

9. crSRIOUSNESS OF PURPOSE i.e., willingness, ^-nthusiasm 

10. READING INTEREST (Please note titles or authors 
mcii'cioned. ) 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



2 3 \ 5 



2 3 4 ? 



12 3 4 5 



12 3 4 



erJc 
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ENGLISH 
Page 2 



11. 


EVIDENCE OF VERBAL SKILLS i.e., self-expression, 
fluency of ideas 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


12. 


LEVEL OF CREATIVITY i.e., future plans, thoughts 
on current literary scene 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


13. 


EVIDENCE OF SELF-DIRECTION AND SELF-RELIANCE 


3 


2 


3 


4 


5 






TOTAL 










SECTION III 












14. 


WHAT WOULD YOU ENJOY STUDYING AT THE GOVERNOR'S 
HONORS PROGRAM? 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


15 . 


CAN YOU THINK OF SOME WAYS THAT YOU POSSIBLY MIGHT 
TAKE WHATEVER YOU GAIN FROM YOUR EXPERIENCES 
AT GHP BACK TO YOUR OWN SCHOOL IN THE FALL? 


1 

X 


2 


3 


4 


5 


IS. 


HOW DO YOU PLAN TO USE GHP? (to enrich himsielf , for 
academic pursuit, to get ready for college, 
did not have anything else to do) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



TOTAL 



FINAL TOTAL 

17 . COMMENTS 



Governor's Honors Program DRAMA INTERVIEW FORM 



NAME Nomination No. 

IQ System 



Item 



Evaluation 
(Circle one In each category) 



Weighted Value 



CAT 



Score 

90-100 

80-89 

70-79 . 

60-69 

50-59 



Wfelght 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



Improvisation 



Exceptional 


9 


- 10 


Outstanding 


7 


- 8 


Good 


5 


- 6 


Fair 


3 


- 4 


Weak 


1 


- 2 


Unacceptable 


0 





Prepared Scene 



Interview 



Exceptional 


9 


- 10 


Outstanding 


6 


- 8 


Good 


3 


- 5 


Fair 


1 


- 2 


Weak 


0 





Exceptional 

Outstanding 

Good 

Fair 

Weak 

Unacceptable 



9-10 

7-8 

5-6 

3-4 

1-2 

0 



Class Assignment 
In autumn of 1972 



TOTAL 



Senior 
Junior 



5 
0 



Cumulative weighted 
score 



38-45 
30-37 
22-29 

21 and below 



Exceptional 
Outstanding 
Good 




Comment ; 
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APPENDIX 3 

^ Pupil Control Ideology Instrument 

o 



CO 

c :) 

o 
o 



! 

I 
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Governor's Honors Program 



PUPIL CONTROL IDEOLOGY 



Birthdate ; 



Month 



Date Year 



Number of years Teaching experience 



Check your teaching or specialization area: 



01. Art 

"02 . Drama 

'03. English 

0^. Foreign Language 

05 • Mathematics 



06. 
"07. 
^08. 
'09. 

10. 
"11. 



Music 



Science 

Social Science 

Physical Education 

Counseling 

Other (specify) 



On the follov;ing pages a number of statements about teaching 
are presented. Our purpose is to gather information regarding the 
actual attitudes of staff members concerning these statements. 

You will recognize that the statements are of such a nature 

that there are no correct or incorrect answers. We are interested 

only in your frank opinion of the statements as they relate to 
your "teaching in general",. 



INSTRUCTIONS: 



Following are twenty statements about schools, 
teachers, and pupils. Please indicate your 
personal opinion about each statement by 
circling the appropriate response at the right 
of the statement. 



1. It is desirable to require pupils to 
sit in assigned seats during assemblies. 

2. Pupils are usually not capable of solving 
their problems through logical reasoning. 



CO 
0) 

u 



c 
o 
u 

CO 



O 
OJ 



CO 
•H 
D 



<D 
Jh 
bO 
(d 
00 

Q 

60 

c 
o 

CO 



SA A U D SD 



SA A U D SD 
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Jh 


U 
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Jh 
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•H 


.o 
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ID 




CO 


SA 


A 




D 


SD 



3. Directing sarcastic reir \s toward a 
defiant pupil is a good disciplinary 
technique . 

h. Beginning teachers are not likely to SA A U D SD 

maintain strict enough control over 
their pupils . 

5* Teachers should consider revision of SA A U D SD 

their teaching methods if these are 
criticized by their pupils. 

6. The best principals give unquestioning SA A U D SD 
support to teachers in disciplining 

pupils . 

7. Pupils should not be permitted to SA A U D SD 
contradict the statements of a teacher 

in claso. 

8. It is justifiable to have pupils learn SA A U D SD 
many facts about a subject even if they 

have no immediate application. 

9. Too much pupil time is spent on guidance SA A U D SD 
and activities and too little on academic 

preparation. 

10. Being friendly with pupils often leads SA A U D SD 
them to become too familiar. 

11. It is more important for pupils to learn SA A U D SD 
to obey rules than that they make their 

ov/n decisions. 

12. Student governments are good "safety SA A U D SD 
valve" but should not have much 

influence on school policy. 

13- Pupils can be trusted to v/ork together SA A U D SD 

without supervision. 
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14. If a pupil uses obscene or profane 
language In school, it must be con- 
sidered a moral offense. 

15 • If pupils are allowed to use the 

lavoratory without getting permission 
this prlviledge will be abused. 

16. A few pupils are Just young hood- SA A U D SD 
lums and should be treated accordingly. 

17. It Is often necessary to remind pupils SA A L' D SD 
that their status in school differs from 

that of teachers. 

18. A pupil who destroys school material or SA A U D SD 
property should be severely punished. 

19. Pupils cannot perceive the difference SA A U D SD 
between democracy and anarchy in the 

classroom . 

20. Pupils often misbehave in order to make SA A U D SD 
the teacher look bad. 
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APPENDIX C, 



CO 

Staff Semantic Differential 



O 
LU 



C '5 



o 
o 
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Governor's Honors Prograr 
STAFF SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL 



Birthdate: 



Month Date Year 
Number of years Teaching experience 



Check your teaching or specialization area. 



_,01. Art 

"02. Drama 

"03. English 

_04. Foreign Language 

'05* Mathematics 



06. 
'07. 
"03. 

"09. 
10. 
"11. 



[viusic 
Science 

Social Science 

Physical Education 

Counseling 

Other (specify) 



Date : 



The purpose of this activity is to measure the meanings of 
certain concepts related to the Governor's Honors Program by asking 
you to judge them against a series of descriptive scales. On each 
page you v/ill find a different concept in parenthesis to be judged 
and beneath it a set of scales. -You are to rate each concept cn 
each of these scales. 

Here is how you are to use the scales: 

If you feel a particular concept is very much like one end 
of the scale, you should place your check mark as follov/s : 

PLEASANT X : . : : : : : : UNPLEASANT 

12 3 ~fr~ 5 ~B 7 

or 

i PLEASANT ^_ : : : : : : X : UNPLEASANT 

123 5 5 ~5 7 

If you feel a particular concept is quite closely like one 
or the other end of the scale (but not extremely), you should 
place your check mark as follows: 

RUGGED : X__: : ; : _: : DELICATE 

123 ~1 5 ~T " 7 

or 

RUGGED : : : : X : : DELICATE 

1 2 3 h ^ 6~ 1 
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If you feel a particular concept is only slightly like one 
side as opposed to the other side (but is not really neu- 
tral), then you should check as follov/s: 

SHARP : : X : ; : : : DULL 

12 3 5 fa'"" 7 

or 

SHARP : : : : X : : : DULL 

12 3^5 ~T~ 7 

If you consider the concept to be neutral on the scale (both 
sides of the scale equally associated v;ith the concept) or if 
the scale is completely irrelevant (unrelated to the concept), 
then you should place your check mark in the middle space: 

HAPPY : : :_x : : : : SAD 

12 3 1 5 ~E 7 

The direction toward which you check, of course, depends upon 
which of the two ends of the scale best describes your feel- 
ing about each concept. 

Do not v;orry or puzzle over any one scale. It is your first 
impression, your immediate feeling about each concept that we want. 
On the other hand, please do not be careless, because v/e want your 
true impressions. Do not try to remember how 'you checked similar 
items earlier in the scale. MAKE EACH ITEIi A SEPERATE AMD INDEPEN- 
DENT JUDGEF^ENT. 

Remember, you are judging the concept as you seo it — not 
v;hat we think or what others think. 

IMPORTANT: (1) Place your check marks In the middle of the 
spaces, not on the boundaries: this not this 

: : X : : : X : 

1 2 ? ■ ^' 5 5 7 

(2) BE SUR E TO CHECK EVERY SCALE; DO I'lOT OMIT 
AMY. 



( 3 ) NEVE R PUT f' ^OR E THAM ONE CHECK MARK ON A 
SINGLE SCALE," 
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(GOVERNOR'S HONORS PROGRAM) 
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(LEARNING) 
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What Kind of Person Are You? Instrument 
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t-< > WHAT KIND OP PERSON ARE YOU? 

r 

I t**— Name: 

O ^ — 

'■ I Area of Nomination: Sex: 

1 UJ4 *' 

Below is a list of characteristics frequently used in talking 
j about people. Indicate with a check mark, the one term Of.^.each 

I pair that best describes you. Remember, even if neither term 

describes you exactly, select the one term of each pair which is 
f nearest to being a description of yourself. 



C.2 

Q 
O 



1. ^Likes to work alone 

^Prefers to work in a group 

2. Industrious 15. 

Neat and orderly 

3* ^Socially v/ell-^adjusted 

^Occasionally regresses and 

is playful and childlike 16. 

^. Persistent 

^Does work on time 17. 

5. Popular, well-liked 

^Truthful, even when it 18 • 

gets you into trouble 

6. Considerate of others 19. 

Courageous in convictions 

7 • Con f o rmi ng 20. 

Nonconforming 

8. Sophisticated 21. 

^Unsophisticated 

9* Sense of humor 22. 

^Talkative 

10. Visionary 23. 

^Versatile 

11. ^Adventurous 

^Does work on time 2^. 

12. ^Becomes absorbed in 

tasks 25. 
Courteous 

13- Curious 26. 

^Energetic 



Attempts difficult tasks 

^Desires to excel 

Disturbs existing organi 

zation and procedures 

^Accepts the judgments 

of authorities 

good guesser 

Remembers well 

^Quiet 

^Obedient 

Independent in judgment 

Considerate of others 

Critical of others 

Courteous 

Feels strong emotions 

^Reserved 

^Emotionally sensitive 

Socially V7ell--ad justed 

Imaginative 

Critical 

Receptive to ideas 

of others 
^r>Iegativistic 

^Pault-finding 

Popular^ v/ell-liked 

Determination 

^Obedient 

Intuitive 

^Thorough 
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27 • ^Never bored 

^Refined 

28. ^Haughty 

Courteous 

29. Cautious 

^Willing to take risks 

30. ^Affectionate 

Courteous 

31. ^Always asking questions 

^Quiet 

32. Competitive 

Conforming 

33* ^Energetic 

^Neat and Orderly 

3'*. ^Remembers well 

^Talkative 

35* ^Self^-assertive 

^Reserved 

36. ^Sense of beauty 

^Socially well-adjusted 

37. Self-confident 

^Timid 

38. ^Versatile 

Popular > v/ell-'liked 



39* ^Self-sufficient 

Curious 

40. ^Thorough 

Does work on time 

41. ^Eccentric 

; Socially well-adjusted 

42. ^Self-^confident 

Spirited in disagreement 

43. Spirited in disaj^reement 

^Talkative 

Hh. Prefers complex tasks 

Does work on time 

45. good guesser 

^Receptive to idea^ of 

others 

46. Curious 

^Self-confident 

47. A self-ntarter 

Obedient 

48. Intuitive 

Remembers v;ell 

49. Unv;illing to accept thini- 

on mere say so 

^Obedient 

50. ^Altruistic 

Courteous 
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APPENDIX E 



Summaries of Iniwial Student Ratings of Mastery of 
Instructional Objectives and Program Contributions 
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TABLE El 

Summary of Means, Standard Deviations and Correlation of Initial Ratings of 
Instructional Art Objectives for Student Judgements (N=UO) of Mastery and 
Program Contribution 



MASTERY RATING'** PROGRAM CONTRIBUTION RATING 

Correlation 



Objective 


Mean 


btandara 
Deviation 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Between Mastery 

and Contribution 1 


1 


2.88 


.69 


3.03 


.77 


-.04 


2 


3.25 


.81 


3.00 


.88 


{ 

.36 .! 


3 


2*55 


.82 


2.53 


.96 


.41 { 

1 




3.18 


.87 


2.85 


1.00 


t 

.23 


5 


3.20 


.76 


3.28 


.75 


.U9 1 


6 


3.00 


.85 


3.28 


.93 


.U5 

i 


7 


3.03 


.70 


3.18 


.75 


.3U -1 


8 


3.40 


.71 


2.93 


.89 


.05 I 

L 


9 


3.23 


.77 


2.80 


.91 


i 

.43 


10 


3.18 


.87 


3.10 


1.01 


.42 i 


11 


3.25 


.71 


3.15 


.83 


.20 

t 


12 


2.88 


1.04 


2.63 


.95 


\ 

.26 i 


13 


3.08 


.69 


3.00 


.86 


.04 1 

1 


lU 


2.78 


.77 


2.83 


.81 


f 

.30 


15 


3.08 


.89 


2.85 


.83 


.08 1 


16 


3.18 


.93 


3.25 


.95 


.09 


17 


3.00 


.82 


3.13 


.88 


i 

.04 


18 


2.U0 


.78 


2.45 


.96 


.47 \ 


19 


2.80 


.99 


3.03 


.89 


\ 

.53 


20 


3.15 


.84 


2.76 


.97 


.52 1 


Total Average 


3.02 




2.95 




.79 
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-Four point scale use, U = Compl^ite Mastery or Contribution... 1 = Not 
Mastered or No Contribution 
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TABLE L2 

Summary of Means, Standard Deviation and Correlation of Initial Ratings 
of Instructional Drama Objectives for Student Judgements (N=25) of Mastery 
and Program Contribution 



MASTERY RATING'* 



PROGRAM CONTRIBUTION RATING 



Objective 

1 

2 

3 

U 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
lU 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 



Mean 
3.16 
3. 04 
2.88 
3.36 
3.04 
2. 84 
2.88 
2.36 
2.68 
2.92 
2.80 
3.52 
2.68 
2.12 
2.28 
2.72 
3.00 
3.32 
'2,28 
2.68 



Standard 
Deviation 

.64 

.79 

.83 

.70 

.91 

.69 

.60 

.86 

.94 

.86 

.58 

.82 

L.05 
1.02 

.84 

.87 

.95 
1*24 

.99 



Total Average 2.82 



Mean 

3.48 

3.20 

3.24 

3.24 

3.08 

3.24 

2.88 

2,64 

2.68 

3.40 

3.04 

3.80 

3.00 

:'.i6 

2.00 

2.88 

2.92 

3.20 

2.08 

2.80 
2.95 



Standard 
Deviation 

.92 

.76 

.72 

.78 

.88 

.66 

.93 

.91 

.95 

.76 

.84 

.58 

.87 

.90 
1.08 
.97 
1.00 
.90 
1.12 
.91 



Correlation 
Between Mastery 
and Contribution 

.47 

.40 

.40 

.45 

.48 

.63 

.50 

.49 

.35 

.37 

.53 

.14 

.49 

.68 

.53 

.62 

.68 

.71 

.61 

.34 
.79 
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-Four point scale use, 4 = CompJctc Ma:;lery or Conlribulion. 
Mastered or No Contribution 



Not 



1 



TABLE E3 



Summary of Means, Standard Deviation and Correlation of Initial Ratings 
of Instructional English Objectives for Student Judgements (N=63) of 
Mastery and Program Contribution 



MASTERY RATING- 



Standard 



PROGRAM CONTRIBUTION RATING 



Standard 



Correlation 
Between Mastery 



Mastered or No Contribution 



Objective 


Mean 


Deviation 


Mean 


Deviation 


and Contribution 


1 


1 


3*U1 


• 58 


3.35 


.70 


.31 


I 


2 


3-08 


.67 


3.03 


.93 


.35 




3 


1*9U 


1.01 


1.66 


.90 


.67 


I 

i 




3.17 


.83 


3.37 


.89 


.52 


\ 


5 


3.25 


• 82 


2-81 


.88 


.U2 


6 


2-95 


.87 


2-83 


• 91 


.60 


I 


7 


3*U9 


.69 


3.00 


.8U 


.30 


1 


8 


3.38 


• 68 


2-85 


.90 


.51 


1 
f 

1 


9 


3*33 


• 78 


3*02 


1.01 


.26 


»■ 


10 


3.00 


.78 


3.11 


• 97 


.60 


I 


Total Average 


3.10 




2-90 




.49 


I 
1 


'*Four point scale use. 


U - Complete Mastery 


or Contribution.. 


. 1 = Not 


\ 
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TABLE 

Summary of Means, Standard Deviation and Correlation of Initial Ratings 
^ of Instructional Foreign Language Objectives for Student Judgements (N=30) 



of Mastery and Program Contribution 



MASTERY RATING-'f 



PROGR/vM CONTRIBUTION RATING 

Correlation 





Mean 


Standard 
uevia tion 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Between Mastery 
and Contribution 


± 




• /o 


2*11 


• 97 


• 57 


2 


3.07 


.74 


3^47 


.82 


• 46 


3 


2.93 


• 69 


2^69 


.85 


• 32 




2.U3 


• 81 


2^75 


• 91 


.66 


5 


2.33 


• 84 


2-55 


• 90 


• 62 


6 


1.97 


• 81 


2-34 


• 97 


.49 


7 


2.17 


1*08 


2^52 


1.24 


• 84 


8 


3.20 


• 85 


3^28 


• 70 


• 58 


9 


2.47 


.90 


2^60 


• 97 


• 74 


10 


2.73 


1.01 


2^41 


• 98 


• 61 


11 


2.40 


1^30 ' 


2^45 


1^09 


• 70 


Total Average 


2.54 




2-64 




• 38 


»>Four point scale use, 4 = Complete 
Mastered or No Contribution 


Mastery 


or Contribution • • . 


1 = Not 
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TABLE H:5 



Summary of Means, Standard Deviation and Correlation of Initial Ratings of 
Instructional Math Objectives for Student Judgements (N=57) of Mastery and 
Program Contribution 





MASTERY RATING-'^ 


PROGRAM CONTRIBUTION 


RATING 


.1 
\ 


Objective 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Correlation 
Between Mastery 
and Contribution 


1 

{ 

I 

f 
E 


1 
J. 


3.11 


.62 


3.09 


.79 


. 50 


1 


2 


2.70 


.75 


2.21 


.82 


.36 


, I 


3 


2.91 


.76 


2.79 


.9U 


.40 


i 

i 




2.71 


.96 


2.35 


.99 


.48 




5 


3.58 


.68 


3.U2 


.80 


- .43 


J 


6 


2.68 


.97 


2.65 


.9U 


.69 


i 

I 


7 


2.67 


.85 


2.U2 


.80 


.48 


8 


2.53 


.87 


2.39 


.98 


.56 


\ 


9 


2.U7 


1.02 


2.35 


1.08 


.70 




Total Average 


2.82 




2.62 




.71 


\ 



"Four point scale use, 4 = Complete Mastery or Contribution... 1 = Not 
Mastered or No Contribution 
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TABLE E6 

Summary of Means, Standard Deviation and Correlation of Initial Ratings of 
Instructional Music Objectives for Student Judgements (N=62) of Mastery 
and Program Contribution 





MASTERY 


MTING-'- 




PROGRAM COirrRIBUTION RATING 


\y U \ 


Mean 


Standard 
ue via tion 


nean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Correlation 

Between Mastery 
and Contributic 


1 
A. 


9 QO 




3. 37 


.63 


.32 


0 


o • Xo 




3.37 


.77 


.37 


3 


2.90 


.72 


3.09 


.69 


.32 


4 


2.76 


.92 


3.06 


.9U 


.68 


5 


3.06 


.69 


3.39 


.66 


.41 


6 


3.18 


.82 


3.3U 


.82 


.49 


7 


3.15 


.74 


2.95 


.91 


.64 


8 


3.39 


.73 


3.56 


.6U 


.36 


9 


3.13 


.en 


3.21 


.66 


.28 


Total Average 


3.06 




3.25 




.49 



5>Four point scale use, 4 = Complete Mastery or Contribution... 1 = Not 
Mastered or Wo Contribution 
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TABLE 



Summary of Means, Standard Deviation and Correlation of Initial Ratings 
of Instructional Science Objectives for Student Judgements (N=55) of 
Mastery and Program Contribution 



MASTERY RATING--' 



Standard 

Objective Mean Deviation 

1 3. 04 .74 

2 2.91 .78 

3 2.76 .88 

4 2.53 .96 

5 2.45 .89 
6. 2.55 1.03 

7 3.24 .77 

8 3.33 .75 

9 3.56 .54 



Total Average 2.92 



PROGRAM CONTRIBUTION RATING 



Correlation 
Standard Between Mastery 
Deviation and Contribution 



2.62 .82 -.04 

2.82 .8H .37 
2.55 1.02 .47 
2.60 1.03 .52 
2.51 .87 .59 

2.83 .99 .48 

2.63 .97 .19 
3.54 .61 .14 
3.04 .87 .24 
2-78 .53 



''•Four point scale use, 4 = Complete Mastery or Contribution... 1 = Not 
Mastered or No Contribution 
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TABLE E8 

Summary of Means, Standard Deviation and Correlation of Initial Ratings 
of Instructional Social Science Objectives for Student Judgements (N=U7) 
of Mastery and Program Contribution 





MASTERY RATING- 


PROGRAM CONTRIBUTION RATING 


KJU J c C L ± VG 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Correlation 
Between Mastery 
and Contributior 


1 


0 . 11 


. 56 


3. 28 


.65 


.10 


2 


3.02 


.85 


2.72 


.88 


.21 


3 


3.15 


.72 


2.i|U 


.93 


.16 




2.83 


.79 


2.32 


.76 


.39 


5 


2.96 


.98 


2.9U 


.92 


.53 


D 


2.96 


, .83 


2.77 


.91 


.27 


7 


3.19 


.71 


3.13 


.77 


.11 


8 


2.06 


1.01 


1.91 


1.01 


.73 


9 


3.23 


.76 


2.98 


.89 


.39 


10 


3.6U 


.61 


3.00 


.98 


.15 


11 


3.60 


.58 


3.U7 


.78 


.24 


Total Average 


3.06 




2.81 




.50 



''•Four point scale use, U = Complete Mastery or Contribution... 1 = Not 
Mastered or No Contribution 
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APPENDIX F 



Summaries of Concluding Student Ratings of l.astery of 
Instructional Objectives and Program Contribution 
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1 



ERIC 



TABLE Fl 

Summary of Means, Standard Deviations and Correlation of Concluding Ratings 
of Instructional Art Objectives for Student Judgements (N=38) of Mastery ano 
Program Contribution 



MASTERY RATING* 



PROGRAM CONTRIBUTION RATING 
Correlation c 



Objective 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 


■ Standard 
Deviation 


Between Ma 
and Contri 


1 


3.^7 


. 60 


3.34 


.80 


.23 


2 


3»ol 


.51 


3.^4 


.90 


.33 


3 


2 .89 


.92 


2 .71 


.96 




'4 


3-50 


. 60 


3.11 


1.05 


.37 


5 


3-55 


.55 


3.57 


.61 


.18 


6 


3-50 


.83 


3. 28 


.93 


.58 


7 


3.24 


.71 


3.21 ■ 


.81 


.35 


o 
O 


3 . 42 


.68 


2.97 


.87 




9 


3-51 


.73 


3.24 


.92 


.54 


iU 


3-43 


C r- 

.65 


3.^1 


.70 


.28 


ii 


3-30 


.70 


3 . 4^1 


.66 


.29 




3-35 


1 . 03 


3 .00 


1.0? 


.52 


13 




.6: 


3.15 


.86 


.25 


14 


3.21 


• 78 


3.26 


.50 


.18 


15 


3.66 


.75 


3.21 


.88 


.08 


^6 


?-32 


.81 


3.21 


.98 


.-■'9 


17 


3.63 


.75 


3.38 


.7^1 


.32 


18 


2.66 


.97 


2 .71 


.97 


.31 


19 


3.31 


.93 


3.24 


.89 


.36 


20 


3.45 


.89 


3. If 


.83 


AS 


Total Average 


3 35 




2.83 




.23 



*Four point scale use, 4 = Complete Mastery or Contribution. 
1 = Not Mastered or No Contribution 



TABLE F2 



Summary of Means, Standard Deviations and Correlation of Concluding Ratings 
of Instructional Drama Objectives for Student Judgements (N=27) of Mastery 
and Program Contribution 



MASTERY RATING* PROGRAM CONTRIBUTION RATING 

Correlation 



Ob j 6 c t iv6 


Mean 


Standard 


Mo Si >n 

1*1 c ctn 


Standard 
uevia uion 


Between Mastery 
and Contribution 


1 




• DO 


J * 


. 80 


.58 


2 


^ . R6 
J • 


♦ u *-* 




. 90 


.75 




J • ^ 


7 c: 






.66 




^ . 78 


Up 


Q c: li 


. ol 


.1^ 


5 




70 




. 7d 


.16 


6 


^.^8 






♦ OD 


.66 


7 


^ . SO 


76 




. 9o 


.H2 


8 




86 


Q 1 c: 
J ♦ -LD 


. Oo 


.^3 


9 


3.26 


76 


J . 


1 . Ui 


.35 


10 


S.22 


8o 


Q ho 


. oi 


.67 


11 




Qil 


o 

0 . 5o 


f- 

.65 


.78 


12 


J • 'J ^ 




0 . OO 


.85 


.59 


13 


3.27 


• 78 


3.40 


1 .00 


. 35 


1^ 


2.92 


.74 


2.92 


1.00 


.33 


15 


2.81 


.69 


3.04 


.89 


.5^1 


16 


3.31 


.74 


3.42 


.78 


.57 


17 


3.23 


.95 


3.28 


.9'^ 


.53 


18 


3.ii6 


.71 


3.40 


.91 


.33 


19 


2.88 


.95 


2.92 


] .00 


.^3 


20 


3.16 


.90 


3.04 


1.02 


.55 


Total Average 


3.29 




3.22 




.53 


*Four point scale use, ^ 
1 = Not Mastered or No 


= Complete 
Contribution 


Mastery or 


Contribution 
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TABLE F3 

Summary of Means, Standard Deviations and Correlation of Concluding Ratings 
of Instructional English Objectives for Student Judgements (N=6l) of Mastery 
and Program Contribution 



MASTERY RATING* 



PROGRAM CONTRIBUTION RATING 



Objective 



3 
k 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 



Mean 
3.69 

3.31 

2.33 

3.39 

3.5^* 

3.16 

3.77 

3.62 

3.56 

3.iJ8 



Standard 
Deviation 

.72 
.79 
1.11 
.88 

.86 
.59 
.76 

.79 



Total Average 3.39 



Mean 
3.6i} 

3.20 

2.24 

3.32 
3.08 
3.25 
3.12 
3.20 
3.46 
3.09 



Standard 
Deviation 

.89 



.96 
1.15 
.93 
.92 
.93 
.90 
1.01 
1.03 
.95 



Correlation 
Between Mastery 
and Contribution 

.66 



.64 
.74 
.67 
.72 
.59 
.43 
.29 
.61 
.60 
.62 



*Four point scale use, 4 = Complete Mastery or Contribution . . . 
1 = Not Mastered or No Contribution 
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TABLE 

Summary of Means, Standard Deviations and Correlation of Concluding Ratings 
of Instructional Foreign Language Objectives for Student Judgements (N=31) 
of Mastery and Program Contribution 



Objective 
1 

2 

3 
H 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 



MASTERY RATING* 



PROGRAM CONTRIBUTION RATING 



Mean 
2.81 

3.il8 

3.03 

2.77 

2.7^ 

2.118 

2.115 

2.97 

2.52 

2.811 

2.32 



Total Average 2.76 



Standard 
Deviation 

.75 
.63 
.66 
.76 
1.03 



1.23 
.88 
1.09 
1.07 
1.10 



Mean 
2.60 

3.33 

2.9tf 

2.87 

2.73 

2.117 

2.66 

3.38 

2.76 

2.55 

2.118 

2.66 



Standard 



.89 
.80 
.66 
.97 
1.11 
1.01 
1.29 
.86 

1.09 
1.02 
1.12 



Correlation 
Between Mastery 



Deviation and Contribution 



.65 
.50 
.16 
.72 
.60 
.29 
.811 

.53 
.70 
.7^1 
.69 
.H2 



* Four point scale use, H = Complete Mastery or Contribution 
1 = Not Mastered or No Contribution 
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1 



TABLE F5 

Summary of Means, Standard Deviations and Correlation of Concluding Ratings 
of Instructional Math Objectives for Student Judgements (N=55) of Mastery 
and Program Contribution 



MASTERY RATING* 



PROGRAM CONTRIBUTION RATING 



Objective 
1 
2 

3 
H 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



Standard 
Mean Deviation 



3.30 
3.02 
3.22 
3.11 

3.33 
2.78 

2.^17 
2.55 
2.89 



Total Average 2.9>i 



.72 
.76 
.92 

.88 
.79 
.79 

.81 
.85 



Mean 
3.11 
2.55 
2.87 
2.i}9 
2.17 
2.90 
2.53 



2.85 



2.59 



Standard 
Deviation 



82 



.97 
.92 
.97 
1.05 
.89 
.83 
.76 
.93 



Correlation 
Between Mastery 
and Contribution 



.ill 



.36 

.33 
.ill 
.68 

.70 
.69 
.66 
.69 



*Pour point scale used, i| = Complete Mastery or Contribution . . 
1 = Not Mastered or No Contribution 
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TABLE F6 



Summary of Means, Standard Deviations and Correlation of Concluding Ratings 
of Instructional Music Objectives for Ctudent Judgements (N=63) of Mastery 
and Program Contribution 



MASTERY RATING* 



PROGRAM CONTRIBUTION RATING 



Objective 
1 



Mean 



3.51 



2 3.70 

3 3.33 
^ 3.33 

5 3.^6 

6 3-59 

7 3.59 

8 3.75 

9 3.^5 
Total Average 3. 51 



Standard 
Deviation 

.72 



.82 
.88 
1.00 
.81 
.80 

■ 12 
.88 



Mean 
3. 7^1 



3.71 



3.73 
3.^17 
3.8i| 
3.iJ8 
3.90 
3.51 
3.60 



Standard 
Deviation 

.68 



.84 
.85 
.93 
.97 
.75 
• 95 
.69 
.79 



Correlation 
Between Mastery 
and Contribution 



.57 
.78 

.50 
.60 
.65 

.72 

58 



*Four point scPle use, k = Complete Mastery or Contribution 
1 = Not Mastered or No Contribution 
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TABLE F7 



T Summary of Means, Standard Deviations and Correlations of Concluding Ratings 

I of Instructional Science Objectives for Student Judgements (N=55) of Mastery 

and Program Contribution 



MASTERY RATING* 



PROGRAM CONTRIBUTION RATING 



Objective Mean 

1 3.35 

2 3.02 

3 2.95 
^ 2.95 

5 2.73 

6 2.8^ 

7 3.13 

8 3.65 

9 3.68 
Total Average 3.12 



Standard 
Deviation 

.73 



.97 
.93 
1.01 

l.o^ 
1.10 
.83 

.62 
.73 



Mean 
2.71 

2.78 

2.76 

2.67 

2.65 

2.75 

2.65 

3.56 

3.02 

2.82 



Standard 
Deviation 

.90 

.88 
1.01 

.92 

.87 
l.lil 

.99 
.72 
.92 



Correlation 
Between Mastery 
and Contribution 

.27 



.37 
.i}6 
.3^1 
.53 

.35 
.66 
.'17 
.66 



*Pour point scale use, '1 = Complete Mastery or Contribution 
1 = Not Mastered or No Contrihution 
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nummary of Moans, Standard Deviations and Correlatloni; of Concluding Ratings 
of Tnctructlonal Social Science, Objectives for Student Judgements (N=il2) of 
Maotery and Prorram Contribution 



MASTERY RATING* 



PROGRAM CONTRIBUTIOKf RATING 



Objective 



3 
i| 

5 
6 



10 



11 



: l ean 

3.69 
3.36 
3.38 

3.57 
2 J16 
3.52 
3.81 
3.88 



Total Average 3.43 



Standard 
Dev iati on 

.77 
.86 
.78 
.79 
■ 99 
.76 
.63 
J .20 



.67 



.59 



.59 



Moan 
3.36 

3.05 
3-00 
2.71 
3.05 
2.98 
3.22 
2.20 
3.37 
3.27 
3. 80 
3.0-3 



Standard 
Deviation 

.88 

.96 

.86 

.81 
1.08 
1.00 

.85 
1.09 

.97 



.78 



Correlation 
Between Mastery 
and Contribution 

.50 



.38 
.37 



.39 



.52 
.111 
.77 
.39 
.32 

.i|8 
.57 



"i-'our point scale use, il = Complete Mar.tcry or Contribution 
1 = Not Mastered or No Contribution 
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APPENDIX G 



Summaries of Average Ratings by Instructors of Student 
Mastery of Instructional Objectives by Area 
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TABLE G2 

Summary of Instructor Ratinf;s* of Student Progress Toward Mastery 
of Instructional Objectives at Conclusion of Program for Art, Drama & Music 



ART DRAMA MUSIC 



Obj ective 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 


standard 
De viat ion 


1 


2.97 


1.27 


3.56 


. 51 


3.60 


.68 


2 


3.15 


1.27 


3.i|H 


. 51 


3.75 


.9^1 


3 


2.56 


.91 


3. 33 


.56 


3. ^5 


.85 


^ 


3.u3 


1. 37 


3.70 


.^7 




• 86 


■ 5 


2.87 


1.32 


3.15 


• 66 


.12 


1 00 


6 


3.00 


1.38 


3.56 


• 93 


3-^8 


• 1 J 


7 


2.82 


1.67 


3^19 


.79 


J • -/ .-^ 




8 


3.23 


1.18 


3-26 


.53 






9 


2-7^1 


1.25 


3-67 


. 55 


3 . 58 


61 


10 


2-92 


1 . 33 


3-52 


.58 






11 


2 .79 


1*28 


3-^8 


.51 






12 


2 .77 


1.33 


3.70 








13 


3.16 


1 . 33 


3- 89 


. 51 






-1 h 

14 


2.53 


1 . 30 


4 . 04 


.52 






15 


2.69 


1.30 


3.96 


.3^1 






16 


2.79 


1.^19 


3.89 


.H2 ■ 






17 


3.08 


1.55 


3.70 


.5^ 






18 


2.51 


1.05 


3.93 


.513 






19 


2.90 


1.5^» 


3.81 


.18 






20 


3.00 




'■^3.96 


.59 







*1 = Very Little Progress, • . • 5 = Maximum Progress Toward Mastery 

Note: See Tables 1, 2 and 6 for listing of instructional objectives involved. 
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Student Semantic Differential 
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o 



o 

UJ 



CD 

O 

o> 

O 
O 



Governor's Hor -rs Program 
STUDENT SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL 



Birthdate: 



Month Date Year 
Number of brothers and sisters: 

Sex: 



(Total) 



TmI" IfT 

What was your area of nomination? 



_1 . Art 

2 . Drama 

J. English 

Ji. Foreign Language 



_5« Mathematics 
"6. Music 

Science 
8. Social Science 
'9. Other (specify) 



Date : 



The purpose of this activity is to measure the meanings of 
certain concepts related to the Governor's Honors Program by asking 
you to Judge them against a series of descriptive scales. On each 
page you will find a different concept in parenthesis to be Judged 
and beneath it a set of scales. You are to rate each concept on 
each of these scales. 

Here is how you are to use the scales: 

If you feel a particular concept is very much like one end 
of the scale, you should place your check mark as follows: 



PLEASANT X 



3 



PLEASANT 



or 



: UNPLEASANT 



: : X : UNPLEASANT 

1 2 3 V 5 ~^ r~ 

If you feel a particular concept is quite closely like one 
or the other end of the scale (but not extremely), you should 
place your check mark as folloxvs: 



RUGGED 
RUGGED 



or 



X 



; DELICATE 



: DELICATE 
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If you feel a particular concept Is only slightly like one 
side as opposed to the other side (but is not really neu- 
tral), then you should check as follows: 

SHARP : : X : ; : : DULL 

12 3 ^ 5 ~S 7 

or 

SHARP : _: ; : X : ; : DULL 

12 3 5 5 ~5 7 

If you consider the concept to be neutral on the scale (both 
sides of the scale equally assoclate'd V7lth the., concept ) or if 
the scale is completely irrelevant (unrelated to the concept) 
then you should place your check mark in the middle space • 

HAPPY : : : X : : : : SAD 

12 3 5 * 5 5 7 

The direction toward which you check, of course, depends upon 
which of the two ends of the scale best describes your ..feel- 
ing about each concept. 

Do not worry or puzzle over any one scale. It is your first 
impression, your immediate feeling about each concept that we want. 
On the other hand, please do not be careless ^ because we wan^ your 
true impressions. Do not try to remember how you checked similar 
items earlier in the scale. MAKE EACH ITEM A SEPERATE AND INDEPEN- 
DENT JUDGEMENT. 

Remember, you are Judging th*^ :.oncept as you see it — not 
vhat we think or what others think. 

IMPORTANT: (1) Place your check marks in the middle of the 
spaces, not on the boundaries: this not this 

Y • • • Y • 

. • ji, • . • * 

1 ~~2 3 ^ 5 S 7 

(2) BE SURE TQ CHEClc't EVERY SCALE; DO NOT OM IT 
ANY . 

( 3 ) N^.VER PUT MORE THAN ONE CHECK MARK ON A 
SINGLE SCALE . 
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GOVERNOR'S HONORS PROGRAIl INSITJJCTOR FOLLOW-UP 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

The Govorncr's Honors Program is a relatively hip:h--cost 
project serving only a limited proportion of the hip;h school 
students in the state of Georgja^ For this reacon the Governor 
and members of the State Department of Education are concerned 
that the pro?;ram be maximally effective • Since you have parti- 
cipated in the program as a i.taff meniber^ your opinion about the 
program v;ould be most valuable in our current evaluation of the 
program and, in turn, to rotate offioialo in making decisions 
concerning the program, Your cooperation in rillin;,; out the 
questionnaire, making helpful suggest-ions , anc returning it 
in the enclosed envelope will be gr-?atly appreciated. 

Sex: M P Years ox" Experience 



1* What year(s) v/ere you a staff member of the Governor's 

Honors Program. 19 

2. Check your teaching or specialization area^ 

Scl'?nce 

Social Science 



1. 


Art 


7. 


2. 


Drama 


3. 


.3. 


English 


9. 




Foreign Language 


10. 


5. 


Fiatheniaticn 


_11. 


C. 







Area 
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effr^.i ' ^^'^ factors K-liich are important in 

, ! ^P^^^-ition of the Governor's Honors Proo-ran. You 

Usl Sat Son uf.n.'' ^-^Sht of each statement. 

o? exneJlPn^.T ^^'^ ideal pro^rarn as a standard 

oi excellence in making; your ratings. 

check spacf Jf''^"^ EXTREMELY POOR v:ith respect to the factor 
cheli spacel^'"^"' ''''' ^^™GE, with respect to the factor 

check IpaceT''" ^^^^^P™-^"^ v^ith respect to the factor 

chec'k spLaT''^'" '•'^''''^ ^^"^'^^ ""^ ^^'^P^^^ the factor, 
chec'k spLr?^''^"' EXCELLENT, with re.pect to the factor, 

Following each rating ir a space you ir.if/ht use ^o suP-rP^^t 

3., Value of overall objective of th" 
■ program 1__2„ 3_il__5_ 

Suggcvted Chan^^es: 



a. Accomplishment of your ov/n instructional 

oojectives as a staff member 1 2 3 l| 5 

Suggested Changes: 



5. Suitability of the methods by vhich 
students are SQlectod to pa: ticipate 
in the program 

Suggested Changes; 
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of your instructional 












GHP students 


1__ 


_2_^ 




/J 


1 



Suggested Changes: 



?• Degree to which the program enabled 
you to nake contributions to cr 
initiate changes in your local scliool 

program 1 2 3 ^1 5 

Sugt;ested Changes: f\ 



Contributions of progx-am tov/ai-.-J r:aking 
a positive change in student attitude 

tovvard learning. 1 2 3 5 

Suggested Changes; 



9. Suitability of facllltler:; and equipment 

available for teaching GJiP student's. 1 2 3 i} 5 

Suggested dangos: 



10. Influence of facilities and equipir.ent 
availability on effective teaching 

of GHP students ' 1 2 3 I4 5 

Ratio of Influence: 
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11. Influence of program on chanres in 
your 3n3';-.-'uctional method o (iu-'-^nrr 
the pr Digram 
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12. Your ability to maintain an ideal 

classroom atmosphere for GHP students 

Suggested Chances: 



13. Influence oi" GUP on your local i>electicn 
j of subject matter content 1 2 3 i| 



Suggested Change 



1 l'^. Influence of r-ro/.rHiTi in makln.^ oi.-nifican- 

cnange in your instructional method uoon ' 
j returnjng to your local situation. ' i_j> 3 i, 5 

■ ilatio of GHP Influence: 



15. The effectiveness of the ddministration 
of the prop:ram 

Suggested Cltanp:es: 



1__2__3__4__!5_ 
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16. The effectiveness of the orcanlzat Ion 
of the prof^ram 

Suggested Chani^es: 
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18« Usefulness of special events (speakers, 

concerts, etc) 1 2 3 'I 5 

Suggested Chanp-;es: 



19. Usefulness of the seiru.nars 1 _2 3 H 5 

Suggested Chanres: 



20. Opportunity for students to Interact 

with each other 1 2 3 H 

Suggc.sted Changes: 
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17* The dejsree to which your experaence as 

a GIIP staff rr*omber influenced you to have ? 
a more positive attitude tcv/ard gifted : 
students. ^ 1 2 3 H 5 

Guf^r^estod Channos: , \ 



Opportunity for students to Interact 
with teacher:. 

Suggested Changes: 
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student perception of overall value of 
unP 

Reasons : 



-3_'l 5 



program? ''^'^"^ ^'"^ beneficial about the 



What two things were ]ea£t beneficial or in the- frr^atest 
need of change v;ith rc-c^rj to tiic prop;ra,-? -test 
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GOVERNOR'S HONORS PROGRAM PARTICIPANT EHD-CF-PROGRAM 



UJ QUESTIONNAIRE 

The Governor's Honors Program is a relatively hlgh--cost project 
serving a limited proportion of the high school students in the state 
of Georgia. For this reason the Governor, State Superintendent of 
Schools, GHP personnel, and members of the State Department of 
Education are concerned that the program be maximally effective. 
Since yo.u are a participant in the program your opinion about the 
program would be most valuable in our current evaluation of the 
00 P^^S^^"^' turn, to state officials in making decisions concerning 

the program^ Your cooperation in filling out the questionnaire and 
responding to other instruments is greatly appreciated. 



0> Follov/ing is a list of factors vjhich are important in the 

effective operation of the Governor's program. You are asked to rate 

C3 the program on each of the factors by darkening the appropriate space 
. — on your separate answer sheet. Use v;hat you v/ould consider as the 
ideal program as a standard of excellence in making your ratings. 

If the program was EXTREMELY POOR with respect to the factor, 
darken space 1 on your ansvrer sheet. 
*^ If the program was BELOV/ AVERAGE with respect to the factor, 

darken space 2 on your ansv/er *sheet. 

If the program was ^ACCEPTABLE vd^h respect to the factor, 
darken space 3 on your ansv/er siieet. 

If the program was ABOVE AVERy\GF with respect to the factor, 
darken space H on your answer sheet. 

If the program was EXCELLEH? -..'if*!, zvspect to the factor, 
darken space 5 on your answer sheet. 

If you desire to make a comment as to how the program mipjht 
be improved with regard to the factor, make the comments on the 
questionnaire and not the asnwer sheet. 
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Suitability of the method or methods by v;hich participants are 
selected 

Suggested changes (e.g.. What criteria should be employed?) 

Suitability of the instructional methods for GIIP students 
Suggested changes: 

Appropriateness of the administration of the program 
Suggested changes: 

Appropriateness of the organization of the program 
Suggested changes: 

Contributions the program made toward a positive change in your 
attitude tov/ard learning. 

Nature of GHP Influence: 

Helpfulness of the counseling program 
Suggested changes : 

Effectiveness of the physical education program in teaching you 
games or other recreational activities v;hich you did not have 
the opportunity to learn in your high school 

Suggested changes: 

Usefulness of the seminars 
Suggested changes: 

Usefulness of special events (speakers, concerts, etc.) 
Suggested changes: 



10. -Opportunity for interaction with other students 
Suggested changes: 



11. Oppertunity for interaction with teachers 
Suggested changes: 



12. Your overall rating of the program in terms of fulfillinp- 
your immediate educational needs 



Suggested changes 



13. Degree to which the program objectives were in agreement with 
your personal objectives 

Suggested changes: 

1^. Extent to which you mastered the objectives of the program 
Suggested changes: * 



15. Extent to which the program contributed to your mastery of the 
program objectives 

Suggested changes: 



Answer questions 16 through 25 by darkening space 1 on your 
answer sheet if you think GKP is the correct answer; darkeninp spacf^ 
2 if your regular school is the correct answer: or space 3 if 'th'-ro' 
is no difference in GHP and your re/^ular school in relation to the 
question. * 

16. V/hich holds the student more responsible for v/ork? 

17. In which do students try out thoir own ideas more? 

18. In which is more time wasted? 

19. Which has the more helpful counseling program 

20. Which is more effectively organized? 
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21. ^ Which has the more effective administration? 

22. V/hich physical education program offers more v/orthwhile 
activities? 

23. V/hich provides more master teachers vrith the highest ability 
to teach? 

.2^. Which provides a greater opportunity for close contact 
with teachers? 

25. V/hich provides a greater opportunity for close contact 
v;ith students? 

26. Which shows greater concern for students and their problems? 
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GOVERNOR'S HONORS PROGRAM j ITICIPANT FOLLOW-UP 



QUESTIONNAIRE 



The Governor's Honors Program is a relatively higih-cost 
project serving a United proportion of the higli school students 
in the state of Georgia. For this reason the Governor, State 
Superintendent of Schools, GHP personnel^ and members of the 
State Department of Education are concerned that the program 
be maximally effective. Since you are a former participant in 
the program, your opinion about r.he program would be most 
valuable in our current evaluation of the program and, in turn, 
to state officials in making decisions concerning the program. 
Your cooperation in filling out the questionnaire, making helpful 
suggestions, and returning it in the enclosed envelope will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Sex: M P Age: 

1. What year did you attend th^^ Governor' 's Honors Program? 
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2. 



Check your area of nomination. 



1. 



Art 



I'lathematics 



Drama 



6. r^usic 



English 



7. 



Scit^nce 



Foreign Language 



8 . Social Science 
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3. Check the statement (s ) which i3(are) applicable to you 
01. ^. I am still attending hip;h school. 

02. I have been graduated from high school, but have 

not attended and do not plan to attend college. 

. 03. I attended college but did not obtain a bachelor's 

degree . 

04. I am currently attending college v/orking toward a 

professional (bachelor's) degree. 

05. I am currently attending a non academic school or 

college working toward a technical profession. 

06. I currently hold a bachelor's degree. 

07. I currently hold a degree from a technical 

institution. Type of degree 



_08. I am currently pursuing a graduate degree. 
Type of degree 



_09. I currently hold a graduate degree. 
Type of degree 



.10. I am currently employed (full time). 
Type of work 



Following is a list of factors which are important in effect! 
operation of the Governor's Program. You are asked to rate the 
program on each of the factors by checking; one of the spaces at 
the right of each statement. Use what you vrould consider as the 
ideal program as a standard of excellence in making your ratings. 

If the program was EXTREMELY POOR with respect to the ^^actor, 
check space 1 . ' 

If the program was BELOVJ AVERAGE with respect to the factor, 
check space 2. ' 

If the program was ACCEPTABLE with respect to the factor 
check space 3. , 

If the program was ABOVE AVERAGE with respect to the factor 
check space 4. ' 

If the program was EXCELLENT with re.snect to the factor, 
check space 5. • " ^av^owx , 

0!° r'^^^?? ^^"^^ rating is space you might use to suggest change 
relatea to the factor which you think would improve the program? o 
allow you to describe influences. Program, o 



The degree to which the program was 
beneficial in your subsequent 
academic course selection 

Describe Nature of CHP Influence: 



5. The degree to v/hich the program 
influenced your decision' to attend 
college 

Describe Nature of GHP Influence: 



6. The degree to v/hich the program was 
beneficial in helping you choose a 
college major (Omit if you did not 
attend colleeg) 

Describe Nature of GHP Influence: 



?• The degree to which the program was 
beneficial in helping you choose a 
vocation 

Describe Nature of GHP Influetice: 



8, Suitability of the method or methods 
by which participants were selected 

Suggested changes (e,g, what criteria 
should be employed,) 
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9- Suitability of the instructional 

methods for GHP students 1 2 3 ^{ 5 

Suggested Changes: 



10. Appropriateness of the administration 

of the program 12 3^5 

Suggested Chanp;es: 



11. Influence which the prof^rarn had on 
your ability to make contributions 
to or initiate chanries in your local 

school program 12 3^5 

Suggested changes in the program 
v/hich would have enabled you to more 
effectively initiate changes in or 
make contributions to your local 
school program: 



12* Contributions the program made tov/ard a 
positive change in your attitude 

toward learning 12 3^5 

Nature of GHP Influence: 



13* Helpfulness of the couns^eling program 1 2 3 ^4 5 
Suggested Changes: 
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14. Effectiveness of the physical education 
program in teaching you games or other 
recreational activities which you did 
not have the opportunity to learn in 
your high school 1 2 3 ^ 

15 • Suggested Changes: 
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15 • Usefulness of the seminars 1 2 3 ^ 5^ 

Suggested Changes: 



l6. Usefulness of special events (speakers, 

concerts, etc.) 1 2 3 ^ 5^ 

Suggested Changes: 



17. Opportunity for interaction with other 

students 1 2 3 ^ 5^ 

Suggested Changes: 



18* Opportunity for interaction v/ith 

teachers 1 2 3 ^ 5^ 

Suggested Changes: 
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19. Your overall rating of the program 

in terms of fulfillirp- your immediate 
needs at the time you participated 

Suggested Changes: 



20. Overall rating of the program in 
terms of fulfilling your ultimate 
goals 

Suggested Changes: 
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21. Degree to which the nrogram objectives 
were in agreement with your personal 

objectives 1 2 3 ij 5 

SuggeG*:ed Changes: 



L 22. Extent to which you mastered the 

• objectives of the program 1 2 3 ij 5 

j Suggested Changes: 



23. Extent to which the program con- 
tributed to your mastery of the orogram 
objectives 



1_2_3_'1_5. 
Suggested Changes: 
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2^. What two things were most beneficial about the program? 



25. What 
nee 



t two things were least beneficial or in the rreatej 
d of change with regard to the pro/?;ram? ' 



26. What Honors, Awards, Scholarships, Fellowship Grants, or 
Special Recognitions have you received since vou were a 
GHP participant? 



Additional Comments: 
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